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“Gee, Kid! You were right! ws 












PACKARD ADAPTOR FOR CLAW-EDGED SHAVERS 
Packard has developed an attachment 
which gives the smooth ease of Lektro- 
Shaver’s smooth round head to claw- 
edged shavers. $2.50 at Packard dealers. 























® This scene of parental piracy will be repeated in thousands 
of homes this New Year. Someone gave son a Packard Lektro- 
Shaver. Dad, who has long nursed a secret yen for one, regards 
it covetously, finally grabs. Result—see above (son’s look of 
pride gives way to one of worry a minute later). 

Don’t discriminate. Get Packard Lektro-Shavers for all of 
your masculine kinfolk this year—and help keep the peace. 
It’s the gift most men want most—because it gives a satiny 
shave every time, without water, lather, blades or bother. Only 
Packard Lektro-Shaver has the smooth, round head whose 
touch is feather light. And none but Packard has the four-way 
shearing action that never gives a whisker an even break. 


Standard Packard Lektro-Shaver in black $15; in gray and colors $16.50; de luxe and gift 
models to $35. See the full line at your dealer. A catalog in full.color will be sent on 
request. Packard Lektro-Shaver is made by Dictograph Products Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of precision eauipment for more than 30 years and nationally distributed by The Progress 
Corporation, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City; in Canada, Progress Corporation (Can.) 
Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W., Toronto; in England, Platinum Products Company, Ltd., Astor 
House, 26 Aldych Street, London W. 2. 
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ay pigeons | ser a HERE the waters of the Gulf 
In This I of Mexico lap the golden sands 
* oe of an unbroken beach, reaching far- 
CoveR by Vernon Grant ther than the eye can see, lies Venice, 
on the West coast of Florida. Here, in 
THE JUDGE ALMANAC—George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly... 3 a charming little city, not built for a 
day, or a week, or a season, but for 
I Nici sisinid cinnsesmitts nsciicsiicediainieiieliiacaalaeammaniam 4 the ages, are houses of architectural 
PARADE OF THE YEARS—Arthur Lippmann..........0ccoennneennnnnennnne 9 beauty, solidity and building honesty. 
Here live people who appreciate the 
OyveEz, OYEZ, OYEz! Vee SER SS Sy MAREE RD het See 11 good things of life, and of the kind 
i LT EE en EO 13 with whom it is your desire and ambi- 
tion to associate. 
Cpe ae eae, De Ct nt tel 14 There are golf courses whose tricki- 
ness and perfection bring you back day 
JuDGE ON THE BENCH—Harry Newman... 17 





after day. There are beaches to which 
PITY THE POOR RADIO COMIC—Fred Alben .cccsecesssessssesenseensetunseesnneen 19 you hurry eagerly and leave reluc- 
tantly. There are beach clubs of great 





Ef charm and hospitality. The finest food 
i Ee ee 21 in all the South is available at many 
places. The hotels can care for any 
_ _SERS Ee none Conan Ee Seer ore... 22 demand, from a single room to a 
: charmingly furnished suite, for a day 

Ir I DARE Say SO—Chharles B. Dieriscol hee cneeeeeenencseesenessseeeeee 23 


or for the season. There are modern 
GoLF CHAMPION—Alec Duncan................ silinincshcasistcoich cichaliiceaisteoeigie 24 little houses at the water’s edge, and 
larger homes, which can be placed at 
your disposal most reasonably, and 


LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION.......... pam taloakaataeee 38 there are the best of public and pri- 
vate schools, 


No one has ever experienced the de- 
Ler’s PLay—Dorothy Hoffman... ae | light of Venice who has not known the 
hunger to return. 
All of these things I will be happy 
to make available to you. 
H. N. WimMe_rs, BROKER 
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NOW-— enjoy a Sun Valley vacation at costs 
surprisingly low. Moderate rates for rooms... 
popular priced meals. There are shops, a 
theater, restaurants, night club, skating rink, 
warm water open-air swimming pool ...a 

complete mountain village, with accommo- 
dations for 400. 


Sn Valle fodye 


Superb comforts, service, food. A top-flight 
French chef in charge of the kitchen. Rooms 
single, double or en suite. Accommodations 
for 250 at reasonable rates. American plan. 


Skiing under perfect conditions! — deep, 
“powder” snow. . . long, timber-free slopes 
... a brilliant, summer-warm sun. Toboggan- 
ing, dog sledging, skating, sleigh rides in 

the moonlight, swimming in the famous, 
glass-sheltered, open-air pools. 


Only Union Pacific Serves 
Sun Valley 


For reservations and information 
ask Union Pacific representatives a 
in principal cities or write or wire 4 


K.M.SINGER W.S.BASINGER 
General Manager P. T. M 


F Sun Valley Union PacificR.R. 
(TE Idaho Omaha, Nebr. 
egsive 
pRroor 
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REPORT ON 1937 


Tuis being the open season for reports 
on the calendar year of 1937, I respect- 
fully submit herewith some facts selected 
at random from the files of findings 
made by agents of my Odd Human Be- 
havior Institute, which maintains branch 
offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 

On June 10th, Eustace Button, driver 
of a Chicago laundry truck, informed a 
Mrs. Tillie Drudge that one of her 
dresses had been lost. ‘I suppose,’’ Mr. 
Button said, “that it was a very expensive 
dress and the first time you had sent it 
to the laundry.” ““Why, no,” Mrs. Drudge 
told him, ‘‘it was just a cheap print I’ve 
had for years. Let’s forget the whole 
thing.” 

In Pittsburgh last March 8th an irate 
newspaper subscriber named Homer A. 
Matt wrote a letter to the editor cancel- 
ling his subscription and vowing never 
to look at another copy of the paper. My 
Pittsburgh agent has affidavits proving 
that Mr. Matt did not buy several sub- 
sequent issues of the paper to see if the 
editor had printed his letter. 


On the morning of September 29th a 
Dallas, Texas, housewife entered a 
butcher shop and ordered a pound of 
steak at 47 cents. After weighing the 
meat the butcher said, “It’s a little over 
a pound—will fifty-one cents be all 
right?” The housewife shook her head. 
“T ordered a pound at forty-seven cents,” 
she said firmly, ‘‘and that’s what I want.” 

A Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Brumbaugh, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, went to a party on 
the night of April 7th on condition that 
they leave at 10:30. At exactly 10:30 
p.m. Mrs. Brumbaugh excused herself 
from a group of gossiping ladies and 
walked over to Mr. Brumbaugh who was 
listening to a story being told by his host. 
“Time to go home, Samuel,’ said Mrs. 
Brumbaugh. Mr. Brumbaugh put down 
his half-filled glass. ‘‘All right, dear,” he 


| said. “Goodnight, everybody.” 


Late in November an unknown Mont- 
real citizen donned a pullover sweater, 
found he had it on backwards, withdrew 
his arms from the sleeves and switched 
the garment around without putting (a) 
both arms through the neck, (b) one arm 
through the neck and the other nowhere, 
(c) both arms through one sleeve, or 
(d) starting over. 

For a nominal sum, bulletins of the 
year 1938 will be mailed to O. H. B. In- 
stitute subscribers as often as reports are 
turned in by my agents. Several grains of 
salt will be included with each bulletin. 

—GURNEY WILLIAMS. 








Ist—NEW YEAR'S Day: 14,276 recipients of unexpected New 
Year’s cards send out 14,276 New Year’s cards, dated Dec. 29. Betsy 
Ross born, 1752. Emancipation Act in effect, 1863. Parcel Post 
inaugurated, 1913; all parcels mailed on opening day safely delivered 
to addressee, 1915. 


2nd— Twenty-five million persons, before throwing away 


New Year’s cards, rub fingers over ti2m to see if they are 

really engraved, 1938. First Olympic games; Norwegians break 
ski jumping records, 1453, B. C. Robbers raid post office at Limerick, 
Ireland, presumably in attempt to get correct version of the one 
about the pelican, 1920. 


3rd—Battle of Princeton, 1877; Yale still favored in betting, 1938. 
Half a million persons «crack "jokes about still writing it, 1937. Balm 
salesman driven out of Gilead, 3627. 


4th—Utah admitted 
to Union; called 
a Smoot opera- 
tion, 1896. Pub- 
lication of statis- 
tics for 1937 
show _ § 14,826 
shines ruined by 
hostesses step- 
ping on guests’ 
feet while search- 
ing for buzzers 
under dinner ta- 
bles, 1938. Sam 
Goldwyn opens 
negotiations for 
film rights to 
Emily Post’s 
“Etiquette” for 
the Ritz brothers, 
1938. 





5th— Indians capture John Smith; Pocahontas realizes it 

is Leap Year, 1608. “Battle of Kegs’ ; first use of American 
floating mines, 1777. Maine repo-ts heavy’ snowstorm; California 
orange crop gets ready to be frostbitten, 1938. 


6:h—First telegraph instrument, 1838; first messenger boy jdke, 
1838. New Mexico admitted to Union, 1912, 


7th—First Presidential election; Ohio not only doubtful but not 
even present, 1789. Millard Fillmore, thirteenth President, born, 
1800. Los Angeles’ Chamber of Commerce predicts bumper tourist 
year, 1938. 

8th— First annual Presidential message; 
reads a fifth of it, 1790. 

discovered, 342 B.C. 

1938. 


%h—First shot fired in Civil War, 1861. J. W. Schloss, New 
York architect, wins competition for new Duchess of Windsor coif- 
fure, 1938. atron consults cocktail caz:d before ordering his 
Martini, 1987. 


10th—Ethan Allen, 1789. Standard Oil Co. incorporated, 1870. 
Standard Oil Co. attacked as trust, 1870. Harvey invents steel 
armor plate; dairy lunches serving on it, 1888. Villa killed by 
own men, 1916, 1917, 1918. 


11th—A. Hamilton, born 1804. Coshocton, Ohio, man discovers 
that new shoes are too tight before leaving store, 1891. Piece of 
ham accidentally falls into frying pan with egg, and ham and eggs 
are invented, Byzantium, 390 B.C. 


average citizen 
_ Battle of New Orleans, 1815. Tea 
Seven million cups ruined by too much sugar, 


12th—John Hancock born; personally signs birth certificate, 1737. 


Ten million other inventors 


Eli Whitney invents cotton gin, 1793. 
leave out the cotton, 1922. 


13th—Sam’l Woods- 
worth, author of 
“The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” born, 
1785; parodies 
become moss cov- 
ered, 1856. Base- 
ball magnates 
hold annual meet- 
ing in New York; 
real news item 
gets onto sport- 
ing page, 1937. 


14th—British burn 
Capitol at Wash- 
ington; business 
goes on as usual, 
1801. Machine 
for eating toast 
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in bed without getting crumbs under the covers invented, 1947. 


15th—First American locomotive, 1831. First engineer photo- 
graphed with watch for magazine advertisements, 1831. Federals 


capture Fort Fisher, 1865. F. Scott Fitzgerald discovers the next 
generation, 1919. 


are, § Garfield issues Heatless-Monday proclamation, 1918. 
Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii deposed; 50,000 Americans 
have tongues ironed out, 1893. - ee Amendment proclaimed 
in effect, 1920: Who cares? 1922 


17th—Benjamin Franklin, famous magazine publisher, born 1706. 


Cain married; first mother-i -in-law joke, 8625 B.C. Rupert Hughes 
defends the movies, 1922. 


18th— Daniel Webster born, 1782. Electric signs on Broad- 


way begin burning at noon, 1921, Electric trolley system pat- 
ented; receiverships invented, 1892, 


19th—Robert 
Edgar Allan Poe born, 1809. 
stein arrested as spy, 1096. 


E. Lee, godfather of famous steamboat, born, 1807. 
First Crusade started; Isadore Ein- 


20th—Robert 
Morris, finan- 
cier of Amer- 
ican Revolu- 
tion, born, 
1734. Little 
Wonder Dy- 
namite Com- 
pany patents 
apparatus for 
loosening salt 
in restaurant 
salt cellars, 
1938. 





21st—Stonewall Jackson born, 1824. Pullman Porter really shines 
a pair of shoes, 1906. 


22nd—Ye Queen Victoria dies, 1901. President Wilson coins 
“Peace without victory” in address to Senate, 1917. Every- 
body knows what he meant, 1922. 


23rd—Congress appoints first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November as national election ~ 4" those who wanted it to be the 
third Wednesday after the second Friday want to know if there is 
any justice, 1845. 


24th—Samuel Morse first demonstrates his telegraph code, 1838. 
James Wilson Marshal discovers gold in California, 1848. So do 
the movie men, 1910. 


25th—Philadelphia man breaks shoe lace while not in a hurry to 
keep important. engagement, 1918. World’s record established when 
initials pasted in derby hat remain in place for three days, 1935 


26th— Thirty-two fashion magazines begin annual Palm 
Beach photograph season, thus greatly increasing the chan es 
of the Communist party, 1940. First settlement in Australi; 
kangaroos begin getting boxing lessons, 1788. 


27th—Edison patents incandescent lamp, 1880. Ten thousand per- 
sons discover they make a fine noise when they’re smashed, 1880. 
Don’t-blow-out-the-gas joke fights for its life, 1881. 


28:h—Panama railroad completed; hatless passengers drive con- 
ductors frantic looking for place to stick ticket receipts, 1855. Shoe 
horn invented, 782. 


29th—William McKinley born, 1843. Kansas admitted to Union, 
1861. First California Redwood used as public thoroughfare, 1853. 


30th—[[] James G. Blaine born, 1830. Hours of collection 
printed on mail box in Tallahassee, Florida, turn out to be 
correct, 1906. Theatre ticket speculation stopped, 1901-1937, incl. 


3lst—Thirteenth Amendment adopted, 1865. One school child in 
Reading, Pa., is able to say what the Thirteenth Amendment is all 
about, 1870. Actor takes a full three seco:uds to write a check during 
the action of a play, 1971. 
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COURT CALENDAR 


MOVIES 


The Awful Truth. A lively, funny farce 
in which a man and his wife decide to get 
divorced, then think better of it. 


Conquest. It is about a love affair between 
Greta Garbo and Napoleon, and it is delib- 
erate, ponderous and dignified. It must have 
cost a lot of money. 


Damsel in Distress. Sentimentalists will 
miss Ginger Rogers, but Fred Astaire seems 
to bound about just as alertly without her. 
Much of the good nature of this film has 
foreign sources—the writer, the locale, most 
of the actors and some of the jokes are Eng- 
lish. Fred Astaire, however, is entirely in- 
digenous. On the whole, the best of the 
Fred Astaire series—may it long continue. 


Ebb-Tide. Big open-air Technicolor mov- 
ies like this are ordinarily so overwhelming- 
ly pictorial that they have no room for en- 
gaging performers like Barry Fitzgerald. 
There is a typhoon too, of course, and a 
lot of shots of the sea, for those who like 
shots of the sea. 


Fifty-Second Street. The history of a 
city block from the days when it was stuffy 
brownstone mansions to the present when 
it is equally stuffy night clubs might have 
been a good excuse for a musical comedy. 
Fifty-Second Street, however, is a very poor 
excuse for a musical comedy. 


The Great Garrick. Brian Aherne over- 
acting pleasantly in a light and amusing 
period romance, which is remarkable because 
actors in period romances are usually just so 
many sticks in authentic costumes. 


The Hurricane. This is about a hurricane, 
as you might guess from the title. There 
are other things in it—an exciting manhunt, 
a lot of talk about The Law, some unspoiled 
native love in a South Seas sunset—but it 
is mainly about a hurricane. And, what a 
hurricane! 


It's Love I'm After. An old idea, about 
the quarrelling Shakespearians, but Leslie 
Howard and Bette Davis do it well. And 
would you have thought that Ezic Blore could 
still be a funny valet after being a funny 
valet almost incessantly for the last few 
years? 


Lancer Spy. The critics went easier on 
this than it deserved because it was direct- 
ed by Gregory Ratoff, a nice man who is 
just starting out in the directing business. 


Merry-Go-Round of 1938. There seem 
to be more comedians in this than there 
actually are. Bert Lahr, Jimmy Savo, Billy 
House, Alice Brady and Mischa Auer are 
ail over the place. 


Navy Blue and Gold. The last football 


picture of the year, and it is just about time. 


i 


Stand-In. Leslie Howard says that the class 
struggle is very foolish, for who is the typical 
capitalist, after all? A widow in Kansas. The 





A 


only other appreciable point this movie makes 
is that there is something nutty about a direc- 
tor who demands real Alpine edelweiss for 
an Alpine scene in which no one can see the 
edelweiss because it is snowing. 


Submarine D-I. Presumably _ patriotism 
brings in profits or the Warner Brothers 
would not do this sort of thing. Pat O’Brien 
and the same cleancut young extra-players 
who have been in the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps and Marines are now, as a reward 
for their long-suffering patriotism, damned 
near drowned. 


THEATRE 


Amphitryon 38, by S. N. Behrman. The 
Lunts in the play which gets part of its 
name because it is the thirty-eighth version. 
Lunt and Fontanne are, as usual, excellent, 
which is a great deal more than can be said 
of the play. 


Babes In Arms, by Rogers and Hart. A 
lot of talented kids do a big-time job in a 
run-of-the-mill musical boasting a couple of 
song hits and Mitzi Green. 


Barchester Towers, by Thomas Job. Ina 
Claire lives up to the precedent she has set 
for herself, which is no small job when one 
considers that she carries a whole play on 
her beautiful but frail shoulders. 





Brother Rat, by John Monk, Jr. More 
young folk in a southern military academy, 
where they learn a deal more than just mili- 
tary tactics. 


Father Malachy's Miracle, 4y Brian Do- 
herty. Reviewed in this issue. 


French Without Tears, by Terrence Rat- 
tigan. This one’s full of “Je ne sais quoi” 
and hoi polloi. 


George and Margaret, sy Gerald Sav- 
ory. You'll have to search for a plot in this 
one as you would for a needle in a hay- 
stack, but you won't mind that. 


Golden Boy, 4) Clifford Odets. This 
Odets’ play about a disappointed violin play- 
er who learns, too late, that you can’t play 
a fiddle while wearing boxing gloves, is not 
satisfactory because of the high standard 
Odets has set for himself in the past, but he 
has a story of sorts and powerful writing to 
offer. 


Having Wonderful Time, 4y Arthur 
Kober. A group of enthusiastic young ac- 
tors take a theatrical vacation in the Adiron- 


dacks. 


Hooray for What! 4) Howard Lindsay, 
Russel Crouse, E. Y. Harburg and Harold 
Arlen. Ed Wynn back again on the boards 
with a splendidly silly show, part of the 
lines of which you can hear from some of the 
seats in the house. 


I'd Rather Be Right, by George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart. George M. Cohan, 
which ought to be and usually is enough for 
anybody. 


Madame Bovary. Reviewed in this issue. 


Many Mansions, by Jules and Eckert Good- 
man. Life in a clerical collar. 


Merely Murder, by A. E. Thomas. Mere- 
ly a dull evening in the theatre. 


Of Mice and Men. 


issue, 


Reviewed in this 
Room Service, by John Murray and Allen 
Boretz. The actors plus the show make 


Lewis Carroll’s Mad Hatter look like a 
Boston banker. 


The Ghost of Yankee Doodle, 4, sid- 
ney Howard. The ghost of Sidney Howard. 


The Lady Has a Heart, 4) Edward Rob- 


erts. Upon sight it appears that the lady 
has heart trouble. 


The Star Wagon, by Maxwell Anderson. 
Burgess Meredith and Lillian Gish in a 
reminiscent play of an inventor and _ his 
H. G. Wellsian machine for not only stop- 
ping time in its flight, but turning it back 
upon its heels. 


The Women, by Clare Boothe. A lot of 
vitriol flinging goes on in this play without 
men at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland. It's 
beginning to look as though this were one 
of those passing fads that will go out with 
the automobile. Now in its fifth year! 


Yes, My Darling Daughter, 4) Maré 
Reed. Some pointed cross-ctxaminations 
show that it’s “like mother, like daughter.” 


You Can't Take It With You, 4, 
George S$. Kaufman and Moss Hart. When 
the Pulitzer committee has handed this one 
the prize, who am I to make crack! 


BOOKS 


Apes, Men and Morons, 4y Earnest Al- 
bert Hooton. Sixty million years of life and 
we finally produce an overproduction of 
morons. Scratch a friend and what do you 
find? The professor leaves his brains be- 
hind and runs out whistling for a sit-down 
strike among the moron breeders. 


Assignment in Utopia, by Eugene Lyons. 
A foreign correspondent goes to Russia to 
find Utopia but turns against it because the 
peasants don’t have spittoons. 


Golden Tapestry of California, 4) syd- 
ney A. Clark. A man who was sunstruck 
in a California storm claims that everything 
he saw was golden. 


Hollywood Agent, by James Lee. A well 
told tale about a little known activity in 
Hollywood. Plenty of drama, and mighty 
pleasant reading. 


Home for Christmas, by Lloyd C. Doug: 
las. Wrapped in Santa’s clothing, this 
evangelist tries to creep into Dickens’ stock- 
ing. Dickens is Dickens and Douglas is a 
bestseller trying to peddle religion for Christ- 
mas. This will not do, Lloyd. This will 
not do. 





Legends of Virginia Courthouses, 4) 
John H. Gwathmey. The Dietz Press, of 
Richmond, Virginia, is making one of the 
most interesting publishing efforts in Amer- 
ica in bringing from their press the first work 
of this distinguished Virginian. By the 
same author is Justice John, Tales about the 
great humorous Judge who made his own 
law as he went along. Also the Love Af- 
fairs of Captain John Smith, which is a 
grand tale, but the most beautiful volume 
of the quartet is Legends of Virginia 
Lawyers, which, while called ‘‘Virginiana,” 
is more than that, and is pure Americana. 


One-Man Show, 4y Tiffany Thayer.  Tif- 
fany Thayer has written, in this, his best 
book. He has made the gypsy character in 
the book a mysterious and interesting per- 
son. One of the better books for winter 
reading. 

Run Far, Run Fast, by Lawrence A. Gold- 
stone. Not only run, but flee from this one. 


Serenade, 4) James M. Cain. A book 
by a man who knows what he is doing, and 
who, although he could be a great sculptor 
in ivory, prefers to work in sewage. 

The Crooked Coronet, 4y Michael Arlen. 
The English screwball nitwit writes of 
balmy barons and the ragged rich whom he 


doesn’t hotfoot for fear of burning their 
brains out. 


The Gardener Who Saw God, 4) Ed- 
ward James. Harold Bell Wright's grocery- 
man with a hoe in one hand and a bouquet 
of posies in the other. Poor Joseph Smith 
takes so much punishment, that if he doesn’t 
see God, he certainly sees stars and hears 
angels. Five and ten cent religion for in- 
tellectuals of the Oxford Movement. 


Trial and Error, 4) Anthony Berkeley. 
Todhunter, about to die, rubs out humanity’s 
No. 1 rat only to have Scotland Yard re- 
fuse his confession and hold another. Ace 
whodunit. 


RECORDS 


Classical 


Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
(Victor.) Plenty of paprika in an excel- 
lent re-presentation of an old favorite. Mr. 
Stokowski gives the recorder something to 
do here and they do it. 


Schubert: Sonata in B Flat Major. (Co- 
lumbia Masterworks.) In eight parts on four 
twelve-inch records. This Sonata which is 
now claimed to have been the composer’s 
last work abounds in Schubertian melody 
with a profound andante movement. One of 
the finest piano recordings yet put on discs. 
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Best Steppers 
Abba Dabba & The Campbells Are 


Swingin’. Larry Clinton and his” orchestra. 
(Victor.) Larry Clinton dishes up some 
original Arabian swing music together with 
his own version of “The Campbells Are 
Coming.” Both sides are excellent exam- 
ples of the best Clinton music featuring very 
fine tenor and clarinet get off. The ar- 
rangements are solid and fine for dancing. 


Cotton Picker's Congregation & Deep 


Henderson. Ambrose and his orchestra. 
(Decca.) England's finest band, considered 
by many to be the greatest of all dance 
orchestras, tunes up for some lowdown 
blues in Sid Phillips’ latest composition to 
reach the wax. 


I'll See You in My Dreams & Summer- 
time. Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians. (Victor.) A pair of standard num- 
bers beautifully done in the best Lombardo 
manner. Simple and melodious orchestra- 
tions, and the absence of any vocals is no 
handicap. 


In the Hall of the Mountain King & 
The Jockey on the Carousel. Joe Usifer 
Orchestra. (Brunswick.) A record in a 
million for those swing fans who can’t get 
it wild and hot enough. When these cats 
get through their jamming, music has a dif- 
ferent meaning. 


| Wanna Be In Winchell's Column & 
Broadway Gone Hawaii. ( Brunswick.) 
Music in the Russ Morgan manner which 


means just about the smoothest, clearest, 
rhythm weaving on discs. 
Loch Lomond & Camel Hop. Benny 


Goodman and his orchestra. (Victor.) Fol- 
lowing the new rage of swinging old English 
and Scotch ballads, Claude Thornhill ar- 
ranges Loch Lomond for Benny Goodman 
featuring Martha Tilton as vocalist for prac- 
tically the entire side. Camel Hop is high- 
lighted by a hair-raising trumpet chorus, 
which alone is worth the price of the record. 


Old King Cole & Queen Isabella. E£4a- 
gar Hayes and his orchestra. (Decca.) An- 
other fine record by Harlem’s up and coming 
young band of swing artists with Edgar shin- 
ing On piano. 


What Will | Do in the Morning? & 
How Ya Baby? “Fats” Waller and his 
rhythm. (Victor.) Waller plays a_ solid 
piano chorus on each side and brings the 
curtain down with his vocals both straight 
and extemporized. The first tune is a medi- 
um tempo ballad while the second is a 
little faster swing number. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


BETTER TASTE —is 


the reason for saying 


Imported Exclusively by PARK & TILFORD Import Corp., New York, N. Y 











FOLLOW THE 


SEABOARD 


RAIL-TRAIL TO 


FLORIDA 


SUNSHINE 


Four Completely Air-Conditioned 
trains daily...led by the two famous 
ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIALS 
THE BLUE-RIBBON TRAINS TO FLORIDA 
Low rail fares, safe, comfortable travel. 
Latest type of Pullman cars. De luxe, 
reclining-seat coaches (only Seaboard 
has them to Florida). Take your auto 

by rail at low cost. 


Ask any Ticket Agent or consult any of the following Seaboard offices: 


New York, 8 West 40th Street Boston, 310-313 Old South Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1428 So. Penn Square Baltimore, 5 and 7 So. Calvert Street 
Washington, 714 14th Street, N.W. Pittsburgh, 331 Union Trust Bldg. 











THE ROUTE OF THE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
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O oie! Moridan = 
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.--for fine hotel living 


Live wisely and well—apart from over- 
crowded centers. Bathing, golf, fishing .. . 
every Floridian pleasure and benefit. You'll 
enjoy more—spend less—at Collier Florida 
Coast Hotels. 
on the West Coast 

Hotel Monetee River, Useppa inn, Useppa Island 

radenton Gasparilia Inn, Boca Grande 
aie? Sarssets Veevese, Everglades Inn, Everglades 
Hote! Tampa Terrace, Tampa Rod and Gun Club, 
Hote! Floridan, Tampa Everglades 

Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda 
on the East Coast in the Highlands 


Motel Dixie Court, West Palm ose: Lakeland Terrace, 
Hote! Royal Worth, West Palm Lakeland 
Beach 


BRADENTON ~ 
ol Manalee River 
Metal Sanascle Tornace 


PUNTA GORDA 





RATES: depending on hotel: 
American Plan $6, $7, 8, $10 and up. European Plan 
$2.50, $3.50, $4 and up. 


Apply to 
TRAVEL AGENT 
or address hotels or 
NEW YORK OFFICE—745 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C., Tel. ELDorado 5-6700. 
Barron Collier, President 


George Mason, General Manager 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 
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FATHER 
CLEARS HIS DESK 


DAR DAUGHTER: Your mother 
and I are delighted that you have been 
promoted from stenographer to private 
secretary. I hasten to suggest that until 
you know your boss better I'd let him 
have his way in small details, such as 
ordering locomotives and building round 
houses. I think I would let about five 
out of ten callers see him the first month. 
You can gradually cut down the number 
to the ones you like. The only thing I 
doubt is your telephone voice. Can you 
make it indifferent enough to scare peo- 
ple, especially those who want to place 
big orders? 

Incidentally, your letter caused quite 
a flurry. You had forgotten to put a 
stamp on it, and nobody had any change, 
so I had to borrow three cents from the 
janitor to pay the postage due. 


Dear SON: Since we have not heard 
from you since late summer I am address- 
ing this to you at the school where you 
were enrolled last year if rumors are 
well founded. 

I enclose your allowance. I would have 
sent it sooner but on account of the up- 
swing in business I have had to close 
two of my plants Your mother sends 
love and says to tell you to put your 
finger prints on file in Washington so 
that if you should decide to visit home 
we will have no trouble identifying you. 


Dear DAUGHTER: I have just come 
across your letter saying your husband 
wants to resign his position in Washing- 
ton and return to his professorship of 
economics at Elder's Ridge - University. 
I: was buried under a stack of unpaid 
bills, accounts receivable, social security 
forms and old age pension reports. 

If you mean that Eustace can go back 
to Elder's Ridge, all right. But if you 
mean he wants to resign his job as assist- 
ant adviser to that assistant adviser to 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in 
order to come here and work on his 
treatise, “Money and Banking, the Great 
Illusion,” he must reconsider. 

Your brother Cyril and his wife and 
three children came back home last week 
to wait for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to come to its senses and malze 
Cyril an offer that 
isn’t an insult, so 
we will be cramped 
for bedrooms for 
quite a long time. 

Your Affectionate 
Father, 
McCrEADY 

HusTOon. 
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Clever, Ribald, Hilarious 
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3 Wittiest Novels 


illustrated is | 40) S4 


Now in ONE Volume..a *6 Value: 




















YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW! 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP 


The Guild selects for your choice each month the outstanding 
new books before publication—the best new fiction and the 
best new non-fiction. “Wings’—a sparkling, illustrated little 
journal—comes free each month to members. It describes the 
forthcoming selections and recommendations made by the 
editors, tells about the authors, and contains illustrations perti- 
nent to the books. This invaluable guide to good reading comes 
a month in advance, so members can decide whether or not the 
selected book will be to their liking. You may have the Guild 
selection any month for only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying 
charges) regardless of the retail price. (Regular prices of Guild 
selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) Or you may choose from 
30 other outstanding books recommended each month by the 
Guild—or you may order any other book in print at the pub- 
lisher’s price. But you need not take a book each month. As 
few as four within a year keeps your membership in force. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership,. particu- 
larly at this time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild savings 
are not merely fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, 
$4,00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once that your 
book bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford to buy 
more books you wish to read this way than under any other plan. 


Bonus Books Free Twice a Year to Members! 


This popular new bonus plan now makes it possible for Mem- 
bers to get an additional NEW book every six months, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Full details of this special plan will be sent 
you upon enrollment. 


Subscribe Now—SEND NO MONEY 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater 
economy, convenience, and satisfaction than any other method 
of book buying. Remember: you buy only the books you want 
and may accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service 
Starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer 
gives you THE THORNE SMITH 3-DECKER absolutely free. 
This book will come to you at once, together with full informa- 
tion about the Guild Service and special savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 1J.E., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


America’s Master of Rabelaisian Humor 


Not since Rabelais himself has any author created such lustily funny books as Thorne 
Smith’s! No modern writer of genius has ventured to put in print such unrestrained char- 
acters, and to place them in such brilliantly unconventional situations. Such skillfully hu- 
morous skating on thin ice is unmatched in recent literature; it will give you a thrill you’ve 
never had outside of Voltaire, Anatole France, and the other old masters of social satire. And 
behind Thorne Smith’s daring comedy you'll find the same keen wisdom the classic writers 
used in puncturing pompous hypocrisy and striking sham modesty dumb! 

Glance at the brief outlines of Smith’s three most sparkling novels and you'll decide you must 
have THIS book for your own. It’s the very first Thorne Smith library ever put into ONE VOL- 
UME (a veritable $6.00 value), but we have decided to let new Guild Subscribers have it with- 
out cost! WE WILL SEND “The Thorne Smith 3-DECKER” TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE IF 


IS FREE 


“Heavens!’’ exclaimed the senior part- 
ner. “What happened to her clothes? \ 
She didn’t come like this, I hope.” 
“Vou have part of my skirt in your 
hand,” Satin casually observed. “The 
others have other things.” 





FREE! You Get 
ALL 3 NOVELS IN ONE BIG BOOK! 


_ RAIN IN THE DOORWAY TURNABOUT is a story |THE STRAY LAMB is a meta- 

is a mad saga of sup- jn which everything is | ™morphosis in the mth degree. 

pressed desires and a mixed. includin at Our hero becomes beast, 

new world where inhi- a & Sexes bird and fish—and enjoys 
and drinks, resulting in 


bitions vanished and : some really titillating expe- 
secret dreams came true. uproarious comedy. riences in consequence. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FREE—“‘The Thorne Smith 3-Decker’’ 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. | J. E. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the ieee Guild of America. 
te receive free each month the Guild Magazine ‘‘Wing and all other member- 
ship privileges. it is understood that | will purchase” a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selections or any other 

oks of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in 
price of Guild selections during this time. in consideration of this agreement 
you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of The Thorne Smith 3-Decker, complete 
in One Volume. 





Name Tae 

Sitieies onchestet Pub ic > Library 

City . scat +5, South “Avenue State...... 
Occupation oa 


Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 343 Youge St., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Seven vital needs? Yes, seven show up 
vividly when you study what happens to 


fatherless families. 


For some of these needs your life insur- 
ance might best provide definite lump sums 
of money. For others, not lump sums but 
a planned flow of income, growing greater 
and smaller with your family’s requirements 


as your children grow up. 


But to foresee a// seven of the vital needs, 
and to provide for them in the order of their 
importance to your family’s happiness—to 
do this at minimum cost and without leaving 
serious gaps in your family’s protection—re- 
quires specialized knowledge and experience 


that most fathers have no chance to acquire. 


Now you can foresee all seven; can 
plan to meet them most economi- 
cally 


Now, so that every father can give his wife 


The UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE Jnsurance Company 


A $300,000,000 INSTITUTION . . . FOUNDED 


IN 1867 


Copyright 1937 by The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


O easily a father can fail to foresee the 


SEVEN VITAL NEEDS 


and children the wisest, most far-reaching 
protection within his means, Union Central 
Life has developed a new service never be- 
fore available. It is the “Family-needs Fore- 
cast’’"—a remarkable aid in finding out just 
how well your life insurance would meet 


your family’s inescapable needs. 


The “‘Family-needs Forecast’ is based on 
our intimate knowledge of several million 
fatherless families, over a period of more 


than 70 years. 


There is near you a Union Central Life 
representative, capable and understanding, 
who will be glad to show you how to use this 
Forecast . . . how you yourself can check 
your life insurance against the actual needs 


it might suddenly have to meet. No cost or 


obligation—just mail the coupon. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
C. B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
Walter E. Barton, President, 
225 Broadway, 
New York, Key. 


1400 S. Penn Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ADOOESS 995 6 ——— 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Manager, 
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PARADE OF THE YEARS 


By Arthur L. Lippmann 


Since 1881 when JUDGE surveyed the cosmic scene 
And smiled at its Victorian proprieties, 
The patterns of the years that have come marching in between 
Have totalled 57 strange varieties. 
The cheerful years, the tearful years, the years of rain and sun— 
Old Dr. JuDGE has helped them all with therapeutic fun! 





HE saw the days when ladies’ clothes were quite a different kind 
With endless petticoats below and rumble seats behind. 

He marched along The Bowery long before the days of Roxy; 

He kidded Coxey’s Army and he kidded General Coxey. 
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“\\\) Y The bugles blew in ’98 and JUDGE again was ready 

SS a & “Z& To share the tents of dauntless gents who took that hill with Teddy. 
—_ <= He ambled on through changing years of changing points of view. 
6S Ile blithely shouted ‘‘Get a horse!” and ‘23 Skidoo!” 


Anp some years later when our nation fought a foreign war, 
Above the muskets’ rattle and above the cannons’ roar 

The steady voice of JUDGE was balm to soothe and heal our scars— 
And once again gay Harlequin proved mightier than Mars! 





Tue war was over ‘over there” . . . the dove of peace was sighted. 
The dove was scared (and to this day said dove remains affrighted) ! 
And then one morning after we had ceased to hear the war step 

A brat called Prohibition was discovered on our doorstep. 

That’s when the fun began anew, and through the years thereafter 
Here’s the crazy catalogue that JUDGE beheld with laughter: 


Bathtub gin and tabloid sin and flappers guzzling brandy; 
Racketeers in bootleg beers and old Mahatma Gandhi; 

Cards for ‘‘speaks’” and phoney freaks appearing in the headlines; 
Market crash and short-of-cash aristocrats on breadlines; 
Democrats in derby hats who promised: ‘You will get work”; 
F.D.R.—the greatest star on every local network; 

“U.S.A. attempts to stay the Copper, Steel and Grain Trust’’; 
Seniors pop from college to positions on the brain trust; 
C.C.C. and N.R.A. and good old General Hughie; 

Landon looking longingly and merely saying “Phooey!” 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. and business vaguely troubled; 
Budget out of balance and the deficit redoubled; 

Causes by the hundreds and opponents set to fight ’em; 
Hustle-bustle, strain and tussle, on ad infinitum! 






Goop health to you, old Dr. JUDGE . . . more power to your pen. 
Continue as the critic of the frailties of men. 

You mellow sort of fellow with a chipper charm and cheer— 
You're 57 now . . . and getting younger every year! 

















All persons having business before this 
court will draw near and give their atten- 
tion. Any having pleas to file, come for- 





ward, and they shall be heard. 


‘hes JUDGE, as everyone knows, is 
extremely old and respectable. In fact, if 
you will kindly get your nose out of these 
pages and read the rest of the magazine, 
you will discover that the JUDGE was 
born in 1881, and this is a birthday issue. 


This department is not old, and it is 
not respectable; it sits in a little, isolated 
office, lacking a hair-cut, and jeering irre- 
sponsibly at the rest of the staff. It is, in 
theory, a humorous department, but that 
is its only rule, made to be broken. 


The point is this: an injustice has been 
done, an imposition has been carried out, 
and we have been asked to write a para- 
graph in the spirit of a 57th birthday. 


On consulting our files we find to our 
horror that in 1881 the JUDGE supported 
the Republican Party and advocated the 
“Square Deal’’—something of which we 
have never heard, and which we never 
expect to see. 


In those days the primary aim was “to 
see the joyous side of life’’—a principle 
which encouraged the original editors, 
very justly, to attack the Octopus, Polliti- 
cal Bosses, and sensational journalism. 


In our case, the trouble is that we can’t 
find anything to attack. From this depart- 
ment’s little, isolated office, it looks like 
everybody in the 
world today means 
well, although few 
know what to do 
about it. And as for 
Political Bosses— 
like the Octopus, 
they have returned to 
the arms of Mother 
Goose. Ask Tam- 
many. 

What this adds up 
to is that beneath our 
rough exterior we are 
a little mixed up, but 
still just about as joy- 
ous as our predeces- 





sors in 1881. And having worked our- 
selves into a frenzy, we will go so far as 
to wish this venerable publication many 
happy returns of the day. 


From time to time our readers confide 
in us the thoughts that pass through 
their minds. Mr. Ed Murphy, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has just done so, and we 
think it best to make his ruminations 
public. He feels that the system whereby 
people with drag get all the government 
jobs is meritorious; he thinks the Army 
and Navy ought to adopt it too. 


“Then,” says Mr. Murphy, “if we 
should be dragged into another war, only 
citizens with the proper political influ- 
ence would be allowed to fight for their 
country.” 


Reader James Wayle, of Milwaukee, 
picks it up where Mr. Murphy drops it: 
he writes to remind us that Mark Twain 
once refused to attend a noted politician’s 
funeral. “But then,” adds Mr. Wayle, 
“he wrote them a very nice letter explain- 
ing that he approved of it.” 


WE have just discovered the true his- 
tory of a movie. It begins with a writer. 
He had been given a Hollywood job at 
$1500 a week, and as always happens in 
Hollywood, they would- 
n't give him any work 
to do. 

After several months 
he became furious, and 
after informing the 
nearest vice president 
that he was quitting, he 
left for New York. 
There, he wrote scripts. 
He sold none; and 
finally he went back to 
Hollywood, to look for 
a job. 

The first thing he 
found in Hollywood 
was a balance of $37,000 





at his bank. Unaware of his resignation, 
the studio had been forwarding his check 
to his bank each week. 


The writer became furious again, the 
dope, and cornering a studio auditor, he 
insisted on refunding $37,000. 


The auditor refused, on the ground 
that it would mess up the books. After 
a stiff argument, he agreed not to send 
the writer any more checks; but he ada- 
mantly declined to take back what had 
been paid. 


Finally the writer asked the auditor to 
buy one of his scripts, for the $37,000 
already delivered; and the auditor 
beamed and agreed. 


That script became “The Gorgeous 
Hussy.” 


Our friends will be grieved to learn 
that we are being tortured by'the follow- 
ing sign, which hangs in a window across 
the street. 


“FINE LINENS—H'’D’K’F’S” 


WE happened to stray into a broad- 
casting studio in Philadelphia, not long 
ago, and there we saw an orchestra con- 
ductor fly into a rage during rehearsal 
and smash his baton, apparently just be- 
cause his violinists had come to the end 
of a page of music, and had turned to the 
next. 

We investigated fully, thereby adding 
one more paragraph to the volume of 
irrelevant information with which our 
brain is crammed. It seems that broad- 
casting studios hire men to make copies 
of the orchestrations to be playéd, one 
for each musician. The copyists are sup- 
posed to stagger the stopping-places in 
the music, so that each musician will 
reach the end of a given page at a differ- 
ent time. If this were not done—and it 
had not been done in the case we de- 
scribed—the music would pause when- 
ever the orchestra reached the end of a 
page, and you, the radio audience, would 








hear the simultaneous rustling of 60 or 
70 pieces of paper. That would be dread- 
ful. 


A RELIABLE correspondent has sent 
us some instructive historical data on 
last year’s Great Lakes Exposition in 
Cleveland: a photographer named Wil- 
liam Sapp attended, and he was standing 
by the Aquacade, whatever that was. 

His partner called him. “Hey, Sapp!” 
he yelled. 

Seven bystanders looked up and said 
“What?” 


In future we shall award the highest 
honor to each month’s most rugged in- 
dividualists: that is, we shall mention 
them, here, in the JUDGE. 

The runner-up this month is Michael 
R. Schwartz, of Baldwin, L.I., who 
pulled the emergency brake on a Man- 
hattan subway train, because he didn’t 
like the way it was being run. 

The diamond-studded mention goes 
to an unidentified Boston terrier in Chi- 
cago: he stood on the tracks, bringing 
a trolley-car to a shrieking halt; then 
he declined so firmly to move from under 
the front truck, that a wrecking crew had 
to jack up the car and remove him by 
force. 


Now let us paw through the latest 
bulletins from the animal world: In Los 
Angeles, an attorney in a divorce action 
offered to bring a parrot into court and 
show that it had learned to call the hus- 
band abusive names, and that the wife 
must have been its 
teacher; the judge 
refused the parrot’s 
testimony, on the 
ground that the 
parrot could not be 
placed under oath, 
and that it probably 
lw2could not recall 
who had taught it 
abusive names. 
When a cat, rat, 
and mouse show 





was held in New York, two casualties 
resulted: Djer-Mers Woodroofe Ras 
Seyum, an Abyssinian cat, consumed a 
catnip mouse; and an innocent bystander 
stuck his finger into a rat cage, sustaining 
a bite. 

In Wellesley, Mass., the Association 
for the Abolition of Round Fish Bowls 
was announced; Fred Ossinger, director 
of the Bureau of Fisheries aquarium in 
Washington, commented: “It has been 
said that curved aquaria make the occu- 
pants dizzy physically and lopsided men- 
tally. I don’t know about that, but I do 
know they make me cross-eyed.” 

In Wilmington, N.C., two policemen 
in a radio patrol car thought they had 
be.n ordered to “pick up a drunk”’; they 
discovered shortly, to their consternation, 
that the command had been, ‘‘pick up a 
skunk.” 


In the Bronx today, two partners own 
a grocery. They tend to distrust one an- 
other; each feels happier when he sees, 
with his own eyes, what goes on around 
the cash box. 

These men have solved their problem: 
they have had two locks installed on the 
front door. One partner can’t get in, if 
the other isn’t there. 


Our scientific curiosity, coupled with 
the spirit of the New Year, has led us to 
investigate television. Vladimir Kuzma 
Zworykin is the inventor of the television 
system which the National Broadcasting 
Co. will someday use. It is based on the 
iconoscope, which looks like a mega- 
phone, with a composite “‘eye,’’ consist- 
ing of thousands of photoelectric cells, 
at the small end. When you look in the 
large end of the iconoscope, it picks up 
your picture, just as a microphone picks 
up sound. The radiomen at NBC have 
always called microphones, ‘‘mikes’’; and 
now, we are happy to say, they call the 
iconoscope, ‘‘ike.”” 

Incidentally, television has already pro- 
duced one new star. Her name is Miss 
Patience, and she is a dummy NBC had 
made especially for telecasts. Her face 


looks like Ann Dvorak’s, only meaner, 
and she has a figure like Marlene Diet- 
rich’s. She was named Miss Patience be- 
cause she stands still so willingly, and 
never gets ike fright. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has the first television program director. 
He is Gilbert Seldes, otherwise known 
as the author of ‘The Seven Lively Arts.” 

Director Seldes does not expect to di- 
rect any public telecasts for a couple of 
years at least. But he can tell you right 
now that the successful actors and ac- 
tresses in television will possess “‘high 
visibility.” 

“High visibility,” or h.v., doesn’t 
mean what you think it means, although 
Mae West is one of those who have it. 
An actor with h.v. not only makes you 
feel that he is with you; he makes you 
feel that you are with him. Television 
actors must have h.v., because telecasts 
will appeal to audiences of four or five, 
clustered around some glowing embers 
in the parlor—not to large masses of 
people, sitting in regimented rows in a 
theatre. 

Garbo has h.v. John Barrymore has 
h.v. on the stage, but he lacks it in the 
movies; with Lionel Barrymore, it’s vice 
versa. Shirley Temple has super-colossal 
h.v. plus. 

Our own nomination is Uncle Don. 
Sometimes we feel so close to him that 
we try to reach out and take him by the 
throat. 


We are informed that Edgar Guest's 
publishers recently sent copies of one of 
his works to a list of notables, soliciting 
comments. Injudi- 
ciously they sent 
one copy to Doro- 
thy Parker, and this 
was her answer: 


“Td rather flunk 
My Wasserman 
test 
Than listen to 
poems 
By Eddie Guest.” 


The Judge 
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THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 


As sure as the starlings will be a prob- 
lem to the City of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, in the spring, will 
the Congress convening this month set- 
tle some old scores. It was no use getting 
down to it before the holidays, but oh 
my, oh my, the ammunition that was 
stored up for use ere the Ides of March 
have come! 

You may not care much about seeing 
the Japanese cherry trees in blossom, but 
if the railroads don’t begin running 
excursions on the day the Toga men 
begin to take Joe Guffey apart 
and hide him in the bushes on 
the Hill, then they will have 
overlooked a great source of rev- 
enue, for the eminent Pennsy]- 
vanian has asked, begged, and 
pleaded to be throttled. The dust 
had hardly settled from the heels 
of the departed Senators last 
summer, when Joe grabbed his 
trusty microphone, and stirred 
himself a mess of trouble. There 
are those who dare not, and 
would not if they could, overlook 
the necessity for chastising the 
patronage saint of Pennsylvania. 


Tren, Father Coughlin is 
back on the air to jab and thrust, 
unless he has lost his knack. 
There are some smouldering em- 
bers lying on the carpets in the 
cloak rooms too, with Justice 
Black’s initials on them, and it 
is hardly probable that all that 
story has been told, or all the 
furore stopped. The tall Missis- 
sippian, Pat Harrison, whose vit- 
riol had been tight-corked until 
just a day or two after Senator 
Barkley was elected Majority 
Leader, certainly can't hold in 
much longer, and the floor will 
surely have the rare treat of his 
ability. Not since the Hoover 
Administration has he really been 
up to form. That other Mississip- 
pian, Bilbo, 1s overdue, and may 
cut loose. 

Senator Wagner, of New 
York, is bound to catch some 
punches thrown at the National 
Labor Relations Board. The faith- 
ful Joe Robinson won't be there 
this session to hurl back the at- 
tacks upon the Administration. 
Senator Vandenberg, upon whom 
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the light of Republican favor shines 
strongest at the moment, can well be 
expected to demonstrate a great ability 
at intelligent attack, and the two Vir- 
ginians, the almost legendary Carter 
Glass, and his faithful friend of filial 
devotion, Senator Byrd, can be expected 
to express themselves with great clarity 
upon many questions. There is still bot- 
tled up in the great Idahoan, Borah, a 
fine oration, which will be worth going 
miles to hear, should he deliver at this 
session. McNary will make a talk too. 


The young and able Senator Nye, 
whose work has been really brilliant, 
has just finished a most intelligently 
arranged speaking tour, which carried 
him through Eastern colleges and into 
the Middle West. He covered an area 
in which reside almost 70 per cent of the 
total population of the United States, 
and left, everywhere, an amazingly fine 
impression, and received a splendid 
Press. 


Au in all, there is a promise that the 
Senate in this Congress will offer many 
brilliant and dynamic maneuvers, in 
proof of an ability long dormant.—H. N. 








“Ir OCCURS TO ME, IF YOUR OLE LADY CAN TRUST YOU 
WITH THE PAPER, SHE CAN TRUST YOU WITH THE MONEY!” 
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UNCLE SAM, M. D. 


Hon. HARRY L. HOPKINS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Hopkins: 

I read in the papers the other day 
where the government is inviting the 
doctors’ advice in a proposed Federal 
Medical program. This is a step in the 
right direction, and I look forward to 
the time when your Administration will 
spend as much money for irrigating the 
nasal passages of the people of this great 
sniffing country as they now do for di- 
verting the waters of the Colorado River 
into the arid soil of the Southwest. 

Anyone who can dam up the North 
Platte and furnish cheap electric power 
to the farmers of Nebraska should be 
able to stop a case of sniffles. And just 
think of all the suffering that could be 
prevented if as much money was spent 
on toothache and rheumatism as has been 
spent on Grand Coulee Dam or the 
TVA! Why, if the President took the 
stump three years hence and told the 
voters he had filled 100,000 cavities since 
he took the oath of office he’d be swept 
into a third term whether he liked it or 
not. The way I figure, Mr. Hopkins, a 
toothache is something tangible—some- 
thing you can put your finger on—where 
Norris Dam and the Tri-County projects 
are just things you see in the rotogravure 
section of the Sunday paper. 


Ir the Federal Medical program 
goes through it will, of\course, be 
known as the Ah, Ah, Ah, or 
Tripple Ah, and its constitution- 
ality will have to be ruled on by 
the Supreme Court. 

The Federal Handkerchief 
Loan will tide the hay fever suf- 
ferers over the ragweed-pollen 
season, or until such time as they 
can Sstifle their own sneezes with- 
out Government aid. This puts 
the Government in the hay fever 
business, but I figure that throat 
and nose clearance is every bit as 
important as slum clearance if 
you look at the thing fairly. 

I hope the President will ap- 
point a special commission to in- 
vestigate the current epidemic of 
pain-in-the-neck which has been 
sweeping thecountry. Maybeitcan 
be traced right to Washington 
and isolated. I wouldn’t be at all 
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surprised if the bug is the same one that 
causes income ataxia. 

At least $10,000,000 of the billion 
dollar work relief appropriation should 
be earmarked for castor oil and rubbing 
liniment, and, instead of building more 
post offices let’s divert that fund into 
lumbago and athlete’s foot. Then you 
fellows will have something to show for 
your money, or should I say, ovr money? 
For, after all, what earthly good is a new 
post office to a community if half the 
postmen are suffering from flat feet and 
fallen arches? 

Next, I recommend a Little NRA 
(National Rheumatism Administration) . 
It's pretty darn difficult to find a job 
these days if you can’t walk; and I think 
if you would soak about half the Nation’s 
feet in a good hot solution they might get 
going. 


If you happen to meet the President 
en route to his fireside why not suggest 
to him that ‘One-third of the Nation is 
ill-nourished, ill-clothed and ill-housed,”’ 
and two-thirds are just plain #//. 

As far as changing the Constitution is 
concerned I'm all for it, provided it’s my 
own personal constitution that’s changed. 
I get dizzy spells when I lean over, and 
if the Government doctors can put 20 
pounds on my frame they can dish out 
my pills anytime. I've always depended 
on Dr. Knowlton’s advice but if the Na- 
tional gargle is better I'll throw his con- 
coction down the sink quick as a flash. 


Just because the present Administra- 
tion can't balance the Nation’s budget is 
no reason to believe they can’t balance 
its diet. So, put a stethoscope around 
Uncle Sam’s neck and send him around. 
Your humble patient, 
—JACK CLUETT 











“THEY WOULDN’T GIVE ME ANY MONEY BUT 
LOOK AT THE PRETTY CALENDAR I GOT!” 


The Judge 
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Design for Leaving 


Art formal affairs 
I’m exceedingly meek, 
In last year’s tuxedo 
On this year’s physique. 


Today’s Version: Never look 
a gift horse in the mouth or 
into a gift shop with your wife. 


The Indians used to broad- 
cast messages by holding a wet 
blanket over a fire. Now we 
have radio, and the wet blank- 
ets talk in person. 


We suppose President Roose- 
velt will spend New Years 
watching some of his old help 
going out, and some new ones 
coming in. 


A tax collector won a large 
bet on the Derby. If it’s any 
satisfaction to the people who 
lost, their money only went 
where it would have eventually 
wound up anyhow. 
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“It’s ALL RIGHT, BOYS—HIS CHECK IS GOOD.” 


.< 


“DON’T PUSH ’EM SO HARD, JOE. THEY’RE COMIN’ OUT THE WINDOWS!” 
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JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


I cannot say how the truth may be: 
I say the tale as ‘twas told to me. 


"I have started this paper for fun. 
Money is no object; let sordid 
souls seek that. I have got all I 
want.” —THE JUDGE, 


VoL. 1, No. 1, 1881. 


Ts wrote our predecessor as he 
sat upon the bench for the first time. 
That long day ago was in a gentler time. 
With such a sentiment, to have settled 
with a quiet rustle of the robes upon this 
bench, was assured the calm perspective 
necessary to plan as wisely as was done. 
In the next column, however, was written, 
“Times change, and methods should 
change with them,” and so, alas and 
alack, the changing times and conditions 
made THE JUDGE, we are afraid, a wee 
bit conscious of material needs. 

On that yesterday Charles Parnell was 
in jail, clamoring against the great Glad- 
stone’s deafened ears for freedom; Presi- 
dent Arthur was considering making 
General Ulysses S. Grant his Secretary of 
State, or Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James; Newark, N. J., was having trou- 
ble with its German citizens, who would 
not observe the Sabbath in conformance 
with the“law; Ireland was unhappy and 
suffering in a famine; there was some 
complaint that the ladies’ clothes were 
too colorful, and shaming the peacock; 
tight-legged trousers were being criti- 
cized by men with bandy 
legs. 

Oscar Wilde was read- 
ing his latest poem in the 
drawing rooms of New 
York; editors were con- 
gratulating the people that 
Labor strikes were a forgot- 
ten thing; Robert Ingersoll 
was making many converts; 
New York was complain- 
ing about the price of milk; 
the White House was full 
of vermin; there was an agitation to com- 
plete the unfinished Washington Monu- 
ment; New York was debating the wis- 
dom of holding a World’s Fair; William 
Waldorf Astor was a candidate for Con- 
gress; Chicago was experimenting with 
a new type of horse car; traffic conditions 
were terrible, and the Press was alarmed 
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—Sir Wa ter Scorrt. 


over the increasing number of accidents 
in hansom cabs and horse-drawn drays. 

Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyom- 
ing were not in the United States of 
America; Queen Victoria was being criti- 
cized for speaking in Italian while dis- 
cussing paintings, reading only German 
books, and using French in general con- 
versation; there was a crime wave de- 
manding solution. Bernhardt was filling 
the Theatre; the most popular song in 
Vaudeville had this chorus: ‘Oh, the 
smile that comes with grandpop’s ‘smile,’ 
would surely the wings of sorrow clip; 
and reverently we gather near when our 
grandfather takes his nip’; Jay Gould 
was the victim of blackmailers. 

Fox hunting was being criticized as an 
imitation of English customs—buffalo 
shooting was recommended as a substi- 
tute; William H. Vanderbilt was criti- 
cized for paying $25,000 for a pair of 
front doors; axle grease was being sold 
in Madagascar to serve as a substitute for 
butter; Mrs. John Jacob Astor just paid 
$40,000 for a pair of Japanese bronzes; 
Charles A. Dana was objecting to having 
Adelina Patti sing, “Within a Mile of 
Edinboro’ Town’’; Mark Twain was hav- 
ing trouble getting Canadian Copyrights 
just a few years after. 

Those were the days of 
the horse and sleigh, and 
spelling bees at the school- 
house; the days when the 
Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic was the political balance 
of power; the days of the 
coal-oil lamp, the base- 
burner stove, the Brussels 
carpet, and the horse-hair 
furniture. Those were the 
days when cider and dough. 
nuts and popcorn were 
good of a winter evening. Those were 
days when horses raced in high wheeled 
bikes. Those were grand days, in retro- 
spect. 

All of the problems, and all of the 
worries, and all of the joys those days 
had, we have now, with different names; 
unchanged, as a matter of fact, and just 





as provocative of heated discussion. And 
yet another while and another 57 years, 
and these same problems will be the 
headlines and the momentous questions 
of their day. Fifty-seven years is such a 
little while, and yet so long when 
one contemplates the physical changes 
through those years. The things we can’t 
live without, they did not have, and 
didn’t miss. 


Every hundred people in the United 
States had to share nine-tenths of a tele- 
phone, and most of these were loaned or 
rented in pairs. Just five years before 
Alexander Graham Bell, in Boston, had 
announced this invention, criticized in 
Britain, as*well as here, as well-nigh 
useless. Railroad giants were battling for 
supremacy of their lines to the Golden 
West. Clippers still slipped or battled 
‘round the Horn as the favored of freight 
carriers. Above the head of every tele- 
gtaph operator sat the blue jars of acid, 
making current for his Morse code. 

One went on a long trip of a Sunday 
afternoon to White Plains, and Bryn 
Mawr, and Glencoe, and out to the Cliff 
House to watch the seals, or across the 
Rhine to listen to the music. Los Angeles 
was a-clutter with shacks; New York was 
a sprawling lusty, bound to the earth 
with overhead wires; Chicago was feel- 
ing its way along the Lake; San Francisco 
was the mighty port to which the Orient 
sent its goods and men; Seattle was a 
few log houses; Florida was just down 
there in the Everglades. The Mason & 
Dixon line was still a high wall, at least 
in sentiment, dividing America’s people. 
The hawks and eagles drifted in the lazy 
sun, and no transport planes claimed 
precedence in flight. That was a more 
peaceful yesterday, to us, but not to those 
who lived in it. 

I know you will indulge THE JUDGE 
in his pride, that through these almost 
three-score years he has brought into the 
dark times, as well as the gay ones, his 
share of laughter, and pledges earnestly, 
for the future, his increased effort. 

You, Sirs, the Jury, may now retire, 
and think well upon your verdict. 

—Harry NEwMAN 
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CoompareD with the life of a radio 
comedian the way of the transgressor is 
as soft as the voice of a Scot raising an 
auction bid. 

Many prominent comedians will dis- 
agree. Notably the monkeys of the Bronx 
Park Zoo. Comedy to them is as easy as 
falling off a trapeze. The only way they 
differ from radio comedians is that 
they're sponsored by the City of New 
York and people throw peanuts into 
their cage, instead of saying ‘‘Nuts to 
you!” by mail. Some day Frank Buck is 
going to bring back an air comic by mis- 
take and lose his job. 

I often wonder how I started making 
a monkey of myself for the kilocycles. 
Maybe it was because I was told at an 
carly age that most children should be 
seen and not heard, but that I shouldn’t 
even be seen. Perhaps this got twisted as 
I grew older and I decided to be heard 
and not seen. 

At any rate, I took to the ether five 
years ago, come Happy Sponsor Week. 
Since then I’ve delivered, gurgled, hissed, 
chortled, whispered and shouted enough 
jokes into space to last a filibustering 
Senator twelve months, or a vaudeville 
comedian twelve years . . . I know about 
vaudeville comedians. I was one myself 
—until my pocketbook got burnt in too 
many short circuits. 
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PITY 
THE POOR 
RADIO 
COMIC 
By 
Fred Allen 


SKETCHES BY 
CoLin ALLEN 






Radio has a vast hungry maw, into 
which hard-working comedians pour 
thousands of jokes every month. People 
today feel cheated when they hear old 
jokes. They want new stuff, gags that 
they can spring on their friends, comedy 
attuned to the times. You've got to keep 
ahead of the crowd and to do that you've 
got to burn the midnight watts. 

Genuine comedy structures are as 
scarce as smiles at a foreclosure. You can 
number them on your two hands. They’ re 
the foundation of all comedy and from 
them stem the myriad angles that make 
people think they're hearing something 


‘new. The comedian’s job is to maintain 


this illusion—by putting old wine (and 
beer) in new bottles. 


Every comedian has a lot to learn 
from the lowly hyena. Not only because 
of his sense of humor but because he 
keeps two jumps ahead of his fellows. To 
keep up this jumping—for a weekly pro- 
gram—the comedian must read all the 
newspapers, see as many movies as he 
can, and twist the dial to see what his 


rivals are doing, or not doing. 

My own activities in this line, plus the 
writing of my Town Hall Tonight 
sketches, hold me to.a seven-day week 
and confine my total relaxation periods 
to chatting with an occasional cab driver 
en route to the studio. This past summer, 
after writing and acting steadily for 
months I took a vacation so I could get 
a nice long rest. Almost the entire vaca- 
tion was spent in Hollywood waiting to 
make a picture. 


WELL, you know how Hollywood is. 
While I dithered and tried to see if I 
could make my face look less like the 
reflection in a shattered mirror, the mas- 
ter minds of the cinema empire kept 
putting off the start of production. They 
rewrote the script so often that even 
Charlie Chan couldn’t have found a trace 
of the original. Then one principal got 
sick and another got married. Finally, I 
had to end up by resuming my radio 
series from out here before the picture 
even started and I’m so mixed up that I 
strike a Hamlet pose before the radio 
microphone and stick used wads of chew- 
ing gum on the movie camera lens. 

In June, I have another vacation com- 
ing up. Does anyone own a nice quiet 
boiler factory where I can catch forty 
winks? 
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; * speak words of praise for Of Mice 
and Men is gilding the lily because that 
play speaks for itself in the strong, simple 
language of the soil. Here at last is a play 
that has everything to the nth degree: 
story, direction, settings, and acting. 

Primarily, it is the story of great lone- 
liness, and a hunger among wandering 
men for affection and the right to be the 
masters of their fate and the captains of 
their souls. 

John Steinbeck’s adaptation of his own 
novel showed that it was pure stage mate- 
rial while still between its jackets, and 
that his is indeed a name to be reckoned 
with in the theatre. 

The single note of apprehension that 
one felt was that in the transformation 
from book to play the character of Lennie 
might become offensive, or even comic if 
badly played. That Broderick Crawford 
manages to make of Lennie a pathetic, 
lonely figure, who, in his half-witted 
way, is the soul of gentleness is high 
praise, and this he does with conviction. 
Wallace Ford, as Lennie’s somewhat ex- 
asperated guardian, is perfect, and the 
performances of John F. Hamilton as 
Candy, Will Geer as Slim, and Leigh 
Whipper as the stable-buck, add to the 
stature of this play. 








"THERE has been much fanfare and 
drum-beating about Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, but not from this department. 
The story of Father Malachy is the 
story of a lowly Benedictine monk, an- 
gered beyond prudence by the scoffing of 
a neighboring Anglican rector who re- 
fuses to translate literally 
the words of the Bible. 
Father Malachy offers, as 
far-fetched proof of their 
authenticity, to rare himself 
back and perform a good 
old-fashioned biblical mir- 
acle promptly on the stroke 
of nine that very night. 
This he does by transport- 
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ing a local night club, called The Garden 
of Eden, from its site near the church to 
a spot known as Bass Rock, some twenty 
miles distant. As a result of the miracle, 
The Garden of Eden grows from a locally 
known to an internationally famous hot 
spot, and becomes more prosperous and 
bawdy than ever. Nothing will do then 
but that Father Malachy must play a re- 
turn engagement of his Miracle, and rare 
back and pass another one. This he does 
by going to Bass Rock on Christmas Eve, 
and, with prayer, floating the sin den 
right smack-bang back to its original site, 
so that no proof remains of its ever hav- 
ing been elsewhere. 

Al Shean, who will be remembered as 
half of the old-time team of Gallagher 
and Shean, or, if that strikes no respon- 
sive chord, as the uncle of those mad 
monkeys of the cinema, the Marx Broth. 
ers, plays Father Malachy. In a play over- 
flowing with accents and as full of burrs 
as a briar patch, this humble priest of 
Erin has a brogue about as Irish as Fanny 
Brice. 


I SUPPOSE the Theatre Guild would 
thank us to keep a civil tongue in our 
cheek about Flaubert’s tarnished heroine 
loitering on stage at the Shubert Theatre 
for sixteen scenes and three acts, during 
which time she tries to make up her 
mind about remaining a virtuous wife. 
It does not take the audience quite so 
long to make up its mind as to whether 
or not they approve of this indecision, 
for by the end of the second act they 
don’t very much care what happens to 
Madame Bovary. 

Flaubert’s story is, I’m sure, familiar 
to most theatre-going folk, and the Ma- 
dame Bovary that so thrilled and shocked 
the good burghers of a past century is 
the same Madame Bovary now boring 
them at the Shubert Theatre. She has not 
changed one whit, but the public has, 
and they now find her a dull, sordid and 
uninteresting person. 


The Judge 
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THE MOVIES 


By Robert Terrall 


One of the more indignant theatrical 
producers in New York said a month or 
so ago that the way to cure the ills of the 
theatre—by which he meant the way to 
start making money again—was to keep 
out all the critics. But another producer 
had a better idea. He asked all the critics 
to come to a special rehearsal of his play 
and tell him what was wrong with it. 
When the play opened all the critics’ 
suggestions had been adopted, and they 
were so gratified that they wrote extreme- 
ly happy reviews and the play is now 
in its second month and not even breath 
ing hard. This is. what in Hollywood 
would be called a “sneak preview.” I 
got that term from all the movies that 
Hollywood has been turning out about 
Hollywood lately—‘‘A Star Is Born,” 
"Stand-In,” and a lot of others, all based 
on the assumption that the cinema indus- 
try is as fascinating to the rest of the 
world as it is to itself—-which, come to 
think about it, is probably true. Well, the 
“sneak preview.” Quietly, so that no 
competitor will see him, the producer 
goes out to one of the suburbs, presum- 
ably by back alleys, and substitutes his 
new film at a corner movie theatre for 
the old film that the audience came to 
see. I should think that this would in- 
furiate the audience—expecting Fred 
Astaire and getting Kay Francis—how 
would you feel?—but apparently not. 
The producer passes out cards for sug- 
gestions, and everybody suggests some- 
thing or other and the producer goes 
back to his laboratories, cuts the film into 
bits and patiently starts pasting it to- 
gether again. In short, Hollywood pro- 
ducers do not take the critics’ advice; 
they take the public’s advice. The stock 
excuse for the vast amount of appallingly 
bad movies is that the public likes them 
that way and the producers give the pub- 
lic what it likes. 


Bur it is perfectly ridiculous that the 
public is bored because it wantonly pre- 
fers to be bored. The drama’s laws are 
not given by the drama’s patrons because 
the drama’s patrons are not capable of 
giving laws. Any playwright knows that 
when a friend tells him that one of his 
scenes goes too slow or is not funny 
enough the remedy may be to slow down 
the scene and cut out a few of the fun- 
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niest lines. The humblest of the 85,000,- 
000 people who go to the movies every 
week can tell when something is wrong, 
but only a critic can tell what to do about 
it. But the producers do not consult the 
critics. I guess that after all they cannot 
be blamed for it, for the critics scarcely 
present a united front. No matter how 
bad a movie is, somewhere in the world 
there will be a critic who likes it. The 
critics who like a movie always outnum- 
ber the critics who do not even though 
they are just showing proper gratitude to 
the management for being allowed in 
free. So the producers will no doubt go 
on keeping to themselves, imitating each 
other, pretending to cater to the wishes 
of the public, and gradually doing better 
work as they begin to recognize that if a 
movie has a few ideas logically presented, 
a few characters you can remember as 
distinct from the actors who play them, 
a few lines of a tolerable degree of lit- 
eracy, it will not necessarily be a failure 
at the box-office. 


Tue job of the critics is not to help 
in this improvement of the movies, but 
to warn their readers when a movie is 
bad and to cry out with joy when it hap- 
pens to be good. Consumers’ organiza- 
tions have always been particularly 
aroused about the 
shameless way the 
movies advertise. They 
have carried their Com- 
ing Attractions to such 
lengths that they cease 
to be ads and become 
simple fantasy. If one 
thousandth of the state- 
ments made in the Com- 
ing Attractions were 
true, the Elizabethan 
Age and the Periclean 
Age would be sitting 
ashamed before the 
glories of the Holly- 
wood Age of Drama. 
Now of course you dis- 
regard the adjectives 
and look at the names 
of the writers, the actors 
and the directors. But 
good writers and direc- 
tors and actors on occa- 
sion turn out bad 


movies—and I might as well mention 
right now that very bad movie, ‘Lost 
Horizon.” So if you want to know 
for sure whether or not to go to a 
movie you buy a paper and see what 
the critics think of it. And because some 
critics praise it and some abuse it you 
have to follow the advice of the critic 
who likes and dislikes the same sort of 
movie that you do. That is why it is 
important to know what movies every 
critic thought were the best half dozen 
of the year. 


No ONE had any qualms about “‘Cap- 
tains Courageous,” despite the presence 
in it of Lionel Barrymore and Freddie 
Bartholomew. Lionel Barrymore has been 
allowed to speak very slowly for the 
last few years—I have heard that when 
they want to stretch out a short movie 
to the customary seventy-five minutes 
they never write more lines; they just 
get Lionel Barrymore to play the lead— 


- but in this case apparently Mickey 


Rooney stood behind him and jabbed 
nim with a pin at suitable intervals. And 
Freddie Bartholomew has overcome the 
prejudice against him that began when 
he once played in “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.” ““Captains Courageous” is as good 
as the good silent films, and in much the 
same way: a simple story against a sweep- 
(Page 76, please) 
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HIGH HAT 


Resotvep for 1938: That the day of the gracious gesture, 
the super service and the outstanding act is not yet done. 

That such deeds merit suitable recognition, and that each 
month throughout the New Year Judge, Jr., will present the 
finest high hat procurable to that gentleman who seems most 
deserving of this emblem of probity and good fellowship. 





The Judge, Jr. 
High Hat Award for January 





To: Mr. Stephen Early, Secretary to President Roose- 
velt, liaison between the Chief Executive and the 
Press of the United States. Executive Offices, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 


CITATION: For a never failing cheerfulness; for a 
thorough understanding of the problems which beset 
sincere newsgatherers; for never forgetting the days 
when, as an A.P. and U.P. man, he had the same prob- 
lems; for an unfailing courtesy to the new men from 
little and unimportant papers; for the gracious ignor- 
ing of the hostility of anti-Administration correspond- 
ents; for telling the truth always, on or off the record; 
for his accessibility; for his refusal to be tempted into 
either censoring or reading a story in advance about 
the Administration; for his loyalty to, and love of, his 
Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt; and because he never 
forgets a friend, or refuses to do a favor within his 
power to grant; Judge, Jr., takes great pleasure in pre- 
senting a gallant gentleman with his High Hat Award. 











Anp now Junior is sorry to confess that he’s been evading 
his duty. He should have been helping to tear down Times 
Square, come New Year; but here he is greeting 1938 from 
the top of a Miami palm. 

Miami is already opening its jaws to welcome in the 
tourists. The natives are winking knowingly at each other, as 
they spot the “foreign” license plates coming down the street. 
The managers of the swank hotels are hard at work, jacking 
up their rates. And slot machines—“'the one-armed bandits” 
—are popping up like so many crocuses. In short, all loyal 
Floridans are making ready to tap the winter flow of northern 
sugar; and that, my children, is why your Uncle Junior is 
residing high up among the branches. Here, have a cocoanut 
while Junior describes the view: First, there is not a single 
legitimate theater to be seen in all Miami. There are night 
clubs aplenty and movies galore, but the nearest thing to a 
playhouse where actors appear in person is Minsky’s Bur- 
lesque on the beach. Down here Minsky’s is still doing busi- 
ness in the old way and along the old lines. 

As for the movies, most of the local theaters charge tweny- 
five cents for an afternoon’s performance. Two o'clock is the 
time limit and there is hurrying and scurrying to beat the rap. 

Miami Beach, the largest city in the country without a rail- 


road station, charges whatever the traffic will bear, but most 
of the natives wait a couple of weeks when the same pictures 
show in Miami proper, Coral Gables or Cocoanut Grove. 

Those who fancy themselves as dog pickers are busy wiring 
friends up north trying to get the makings of a bankroll, for 
on January 3rd the dogs start after the mechanical rabbit on 
the Miami Beach course and on January 17th the West 
Flagler track opens. 

These dogs have trade names and domestic names. For 
example, Lord Chichester Chichester 3rd (who, you will 
recollect, upset all the dope by coming in first in the tenth 
race) may be known to his intimates—his trainer and other 
personal friends—as Bosco. 

Once in a blue moon a grayhound, throwing his soul into 
his work, will actually catch up with the mechanical rabbit 
before it disappears into the chute and tear it to pieces, but 
this is not considered sporting, for these clockwork contriv- 
ances run into money. It is only fair to say, however, that the 
conventional Old Wing grayhound would never think of 
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IF | DARE SAY SO 


By Charles B. 


I; ought to be a big year for the world 
and a real treat for the human race. We 
have so many bigoties who know so 
much, it’s hard to see how we can go 
wrong. ... The Great Man in the 
White House must have something up 
his sleeve, and if he can’t pull out a rab- 
bit to scare away the recession, the coun- 
try will begin to lose faith in miracles. 





. . . But you can’t beat a Great Man 
who can pull a toothache on you just 
when the customers are beginning to 
yawn. An abscessed tooth, with a good 
publicity man and a fair sort of dentist, 
can do more to win friends and influence 
voters than a fireside chat, unless the 
chatter is superb. . . . As the Old Year 
smoldered to gray ash, two millionaire 
ladies went slumming. The Press went 
along, to chronicle the reaction of the 
peasantry. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
called the square dances and had a swell 
time, but DORIS DUKE CROMWELL 
lacked the training, and didn’t know how 
to act among jobless miners’ families. 
. . . Well, circumstances count for a lot. 
If DORIS had a monarch for a husband, 
bountiful and good, raining largesse up- 
on the peasantry, she, too, might play 
MARIE ANTOINETTE for a night, 
milking cows, dancing with the farm- 
hands, kidding the miners. . . . Before 
the New Year bells ring too gaily, let us 
think, during two minutes of calliope 
music, of our old friend, DEXTER 
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FELLOWS, of the circus, who went 
away as the year grew old. . . . Today 
he is press agent for the New Jerusalem, 
that amazing, marvelous, magnificent 
city, and he will come again with 24- 
sheet posters covering the sky, to an- 
nounce the date of the General Judg- 
ment, Greatest Show on Earth... . 
DEXTER, incomparable friend, I'll meet 
you at the box-office, and, as of old, 
you'll see that I get in, with all my 
friends, won’t you? 


Hapry New Year to JUDGE 
CRATER, so far from Times Square, and 
to JIMMY WALKER, so far from the 
feed-box; to AL CAPONE, whose 
friends were that sort of people, and to 
JAFSIE, who, tossing other people's 
money over the cemetery wall, set the 
pattern for a new national economy... . 
Glad New Year to GLADYS GLAD, 
undaunted by a silly name, and to 
MARY PICKFORD, pioneer in face- 
fixing and eternal youth-holding-on-to. 

. to PAT CROWE, living still upon 
the glamour of his old crime, and to 
MISTINGUETTE, who lives upon the 
glamour of her old legs . . . and, of 
course, to ANNETTE KELLERMAN, 
remembering that in youth I strained my 
eyes, trying to see more of her, and 
would strain them still. . . . Gay New 
Year to EDDIE CANTOR, who knows 
how to make money out of having a fam- 
ily, and to the ROOSEVELTS, who can 
make almost as much out of being a 
family . . . also to DR. H. K. WELL- 
INGTON KOO, who knows how to sell 
a bill of goods, and to H. V. KALTEN- 
BORN, who has been ill. 

Better Iuck this year to JOHN 
BARRYMORE and ELAINE, who made 
the prize gilded asses of themselves dur- 
ing 1937, and to the WINDSORS, who 
fired off the year’s most elegant rocket 
. . . yes, and to JULIANA, year’s low 
in royal sex appeal . . . and a flicker- 
ing little hope that AMELIA EAR- 
HART and FRED NOONAN may be 
seeing the New Year in on some island 
not bereft of romance and elemental 





PROSPECTS FOR 1938 


glory. . . . Successful 1938 to TOM 
DEWEY, the cloud upon the political 
horizon, no bigger than a man’s man. 


HEAttu for the year, and increased 
prowess, to PAPA DIONNE, who has 
done so much for our sentimental world 
and got so little reward .. . and to 
DOC DAFOE, who knows Opportunity 
by sight when she comes howling to his 
door. .. . May the year bring back 
FATHER COUGHLIN from the shush 
pond and administer the vow of eternal 
silence to GERALD L. K. SMITH, who 
rattles around in the boots out of which 
they booted the Pastor of Royal Oak. 

Great big hand of the year to DALE 
CARNEGIE, for making Success respect- 
able once more, and hats off to the mem- 
ory of OLD DOC FRANK CRANE and 
ELBERT HUBBARD, who waxed senti- 
mental about the job of making lots of 
money, and thereby made housefuls of 
it. . . . Platter for the best journalistic 
autobiography of the year to EUGENE 
LYONS, who, while confessing his own 
Soviet sins, shows the world how WAL- 
TER DURANTY and the others do not 
write as they please. . . . Grand salaam 
of the season to GEORGE M. COHAN, 
who, on the eve of 60, comes back as the 
top-billing Playboy of Broadway. .. . 
Medallion for worst guess of the year 
goes to WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
who picked LITTLE FLOWER LA- 
GUARDIA as presidential stuff. 

Let’s give a Happy New Year rouse 
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GOLF CHAMPION 


By Alec Duncan 


In 1933 a man was driven out of his 
country. Hounded from his native land 
by criticism both unwarranted and un- 
justified. Four years later that same man 
returned, undaunted by his exile, to fight 
the critics. 

The story of this man’s rise to fame 
is not one of history being made in a 
day, a week or a year. It is one spread 
over a period of years during which 
time he toiled and slaved at the game 
of golf. At the age of seventeen—thir- 
teen years ago—he started on this long 
and steep climb as an assistant profes- 
sional at Fulwell. Then and there he 
made up his mind to do everything in 
his power to reach the highest rank in 
his profession—to win the most coveted 
prize in golf—the British Open Cham- 
pionship. 

From being a humble assistant he be- 
came a fully-fledged professional, and 
in 1926 he went to Langley Park, near 
London. His troubles were now begin- 
ning. The Americans were dominating 
golf throughout the world. Year after 
year they came over to win the British 
championship. They were the fellows 
who knew the game and could teach him 
things, and so he went over to America 
—he could barely afford to do it—to 
seek out the reason for their success. He 
came back with new ideas and he also 
returned with the knowledge that a golf 
professional in the United States is so- 
cially a very different type of man from 
his counterpart in Great Britain. 

In the United States a professional 
stays in the most expensive hotels, pa- 
tronizes exclusive restaurants, is received 
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by society, and in general is treated as 
any other successful business man. In 
England, it is different. Immediately a 
man becomes a professional he is looked 
upon as an uneducated being, a sort of 
super-caddie. Socially he is despised and 
rejected. 

It was the divorce between the social 
status of the British and American pro- 
fessional that turned this man into a re- 
former. He set out to champion the cause 
of the British golf professional. For 
himself he has achieved success, and in 
so doing he has been subjected to bitter 
criticism. Right up to 1933 he endured 
attacks in the Press, shut his ears to the 
opinions of the golfing public. All 
through his period of adversity he con- 
tinued to work at his game, improving 


Dy) 
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year by year, advancing step 
by step nearer to his goal. 

But there is a limit to the 
amount of unkindness a man 
can stand. On the first day 
of January, 1933, he took up 
his duties as professional to 
the Waterloo Golf Club in 
Brussels. 

This was a further proof 
of his unbounded courage, 
because the financial posi- 
tion of the club when he ar- 
rived was embarrassing, to 
say the least of it. It was a 
risk, but he was prepared to 





take it. Fortune favors the brave, and at 
once he became an unprecedented suc- 
cess. In the first year after his appoint- 
ment the membership had been increased 
by 150. He was left alone to be his own 
master, to act and to do as he pleased. 

Out in Brussels there 
was no one to worry him 
or to tell him how he 
should run his job. The 
anxiety of the past was 
missing, and, as a result, 
his health began to im. 
prove. 

He went to a doctor in 
Paris, who put him on a 
diet which, among other 
things, consisted of tak- 
ing a glass of red wine at 
lunch and dinner. He 
had been a strict teeto- 
taler before. He increased 
his strength with a rigor- 
ous routine of physical 
exercises, and he was able 
to practise for hours in 
peace and quiet. 

His courage and his 
determination never fal- 
tered. And now, in less than a year after 
his return to England, he stands the 
greatest golfer of all time—the outstand. 
ing personality in the world of golf. His 
name is Henry Cotton. 





Alec Duncan will present 
a dozen golf balls, each 
month, for a description 
of the craziest golf shot 


by an amateur. 
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i 8 8 Guiteau, “the human monstrosity,” tried for the assassination of President Garfield . . . Irish 
Statesman Charles Stewart Parnell jailed ... Edwin Booth hams Shakespeare in a Manhattan 


theatre .. . President Arthur criticized for being a gentleman ... Much ado about Oscar Wilde 
. . . Boer War in South Africa ends . . . Jay Gould lingers strong in the people's nostrils. 
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Grover Cleveland elected President. 
crats blamed for the depression. 
. General Grant dies. 
John L. Sullivan knocks out a horse. 


. . Cholera kills thousands in the Old World... Demo- 
. . Gustav Daimler invents the internal combustion en- 
. . Dynamite explosion rocks England’s Houses of Parliament. . . 
. . First electric street railway in U. S. operates. 





TRANSMUTATION 
OF SEX 


Mrs. ELIZA R. CONNOR, who 
spoke at the Sorosis dinner the other 
night, developed a suspicion and a desire 
that in the transmutation of souls she 
might some day become a man. 

Here is the vaulting ambition which 
o'erleaps itself. Mrs. Connor is ignorant 
whereof she speaks. She has never been 
a man in her life. If she were to be a 
person of that persuasion, and at the 
same time if she might remember her 
previous condition, she would hate her- 
self half to death. There are a great many 
contemptibly small and mean things in 
the composition of the average woman, 
and they may easily be pardoned by the 
larger mind of the other sex. But who 
shall pardon the average man? His 
offenses are great in proportion to his 
superiority as to size and strength. He 
snaps and snarls precisely as women do, 
but in addition he lifts his shoulders and 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE DUDE. 


shakes his superior mane the better to 
howl. He is small and mean, jealous and 
suspicious, overbearing and vain-glori- 
ous; but, beyond that, he uses his 
strength to oppress and his superior hoof 
to stamp out. No woman would be half 
as unjust if she had the power. Few wom- 
en would hesitate to kill with a jest, a 
glance, or a flash of wit; but no woman 
would soil her dignity and ruffle her 
plumage to do the outright butchery 
which is the chief act of the universal 
man. ; 

No, Mrs. Eliza Connor; you stay right 
where you are. You are doing well 
enough. 


A CABLE dispatch from Berlin, a few 
days ago, startled American readers 
with the sad intelligence that “the Em- 
peror William is suffering from a slight 
cold.”” Our government should have 
manifested its sympathy by immediately 
cabling back recommending William to 
soak his feet in hot mustard water and 


take a dose of goose grease and molasses. 
Next to the result of an English horse- 
race, this country yearns most to know 
when King William is suffering from a 
slight cold—and we cannot be too thank- 
ful that we are not obliged to wait two 
weeks for such news to come by the slow 
process of the mails, as in the days of our 
forefathers. 


Mek. CRANDALL, a Brooklyn inven- 
tor, thinks the time will soon come 
when men will fly. .If Mr. Crandall had 
been a close reader of the newspapers, he 
would know that that period has already 
arrived. The fact is not calculated to be- 
come popular, however, as long as bank 
directors discover next day that thou- 
sands of dollars have flown along with 
the man. 


SaRAH BERNHARDT says the reason 
she sold her skeleton was that she 
couldn’t afford to keep two of them. 
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New York reporter circles the globe in seventy-two days . . . Mormon church declares against 
the practice of polygamy . . . Idaho, Wyoming admitted to the Union . . . Chief Sitting Bull of | 
the Sioux killed . . . Bismarck resigns the chancellorship . . . Stanley arrives in London from the’ 
greatest of his African expeditions ... Women’s Christian Temperance Union organized (Y ah!). 


ngs 


- SUNSHINE. 


THIS 1s HOW 17T OHUCGHT TO 
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< 89 5 Supreme Court declares income tax law unconstitutional . . . Electrical power generation 
| begins at Niagara Falls .. . Chicago suffers an influx of fleas... Roentgen discovers the 
| X-ray... Revolutions in Cuba, Ecuador and Peru... Gambling forbidden at Saratoga 


. +» Japan destroys Chinese fleet... Doctors and clergymen attack bicycle and bloomers. 


OUR PINHOOK 
CORRESPONDENT 
Pinhook, Oct. 25, 1895 


FRANK B. EVERETT of this vicinity 
has had a great deal of peculiar trou- 
ble with his cow lately. She was a very 
valuable cow for her milk-giving qual- 
ities, and he was anxious to take the 
best care of her. Last winter, one very 
cold day, the end of her tail froze into a 
pail of water near which she was stand- 
ing, and when she tried to move away 
she broke about a third of her tail off. 
In fly season, this year, the flies were 
very bad, and when she whipped at 
them with her stub of a tail its length 
was such that she continually drummed 
Mr. Everett over 
the head with it 
when he was milk- 
ing. 

At first he pro- 
tected himself by 
wearing a football 
helmet and a base- 
ball mask while 
milking, but these 
articles were too 
hot and uncom- 
fortable for the 
heated term, and 
he tried to remedy 
the difficulty by 
fastening a horse- 


tail on the cow's OH, YES, IT IS HER PET DOG; 
BUT THIS IS THE FIRST TIME 
HE HAS SEEN HER IN BLOOMERS. 


stub. This worked 
well for a while, 
but the cords that 
the switch was 
tied on with kept getting loose, and 
every now and then she would fling the 
switch over into the field. Mr. Everett, 
with the spirit of invention strong upon 
him, had a veterinary surgeon pierce 
two holes through the cow’s tail and set 
in silver eyelets, through which the bind- 
ing-cords could be run. After that the 
cords held, and the borrowed hair-switch 
drove away the annoying flies, and every- 
thing had just reached a perfect condi- 
tion when the cow the other day suddenly 
up and died. Mr. Everett is quite incon- 
solable, and thinks it hard that fate 
should so relentlessly pursue him. 
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JoHNsSON missed his train for the city 
the other night, and when he entered 
the little village barber-shop he looked 
no uglier than he felt. 

“Cut it without,” he growled as he 
took his place in the single chair. ‘“With- 
out conversation, you know. Don’t want 
any whisker-dye. Don’t want any hair- 
restorers, scalp-invigorators, dandruff- 
eradicators, face-lotions, potions, or any 
other blame stuff you barbers recom- 
mend. I know perfectly well that I am 
growing bald, and I want to be; I was 
born that way and so was my father. All 
our family were; runs in the blood. My 
views on free silver are absolutely fixed, 
and I have no views on religion or’— 

Here one of the loungers in the shop 
nudged Johnson’s 
elbow. “You'll 
have to write it 
down on his slate, 
mister,” he said, 
“ef ye want to tell 
him anything. He 
hain’t heerd a 
word ye said. He’s 
deef and dumb.” 


}) zr HE young 
. woman who cow- 
hided a man sev- 
enty years old has 
crossed the line 
beyond which the 
new woman is 
forbidden to go. 
There is too much 
liberty of the 
woman with a 
whip. The most innocent man is likely 
to have his character ruined when she 
turns upon him. She is a notoriety-seek- 
ing nuisance and she ought to have the 
ducking-stool. 


Atipy young lady, short of stature, 
married a man six feet five inches 
high. She explained to her friends that 
he would be so handy to have in the 
house; he could light the chandelier in 
the parlor, and hang pictures without 
getting on the chairs and soiling them 
with his boots. 
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1900 


balloon ... Nietzsche dies . 





William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt elected President and Vice President . . . Anarchist § 
Bresci of Paterson, N.J., travels to Italy and murders King Humbert . . . Galveston, Texas, over. © 
whelmed by a hurricane and tidal wave . 


. . Count Zeppelin successfully tests a dirigible % 


.. American school children present statue of Lafayette to Paris. 





HERE was an Italian freak on ex- 
hibition a few years ago who was 
an exaggeration of the Siamese 
twins. This freak had one body, 
one pair of legs, two heads and 
four arms. I thought he would 
be useful in a book, so I put him 
in. And then the trouble began. 
I called these consolidated twins 
Angelo and Luigi, and I tried 
to make them nice and agreeable, 
but it was not possible. They 
would not do anything my way, 
but only their own. They were 
wholly unmanageable, and not 
a day went by that they didn’t develop some new kind of 
devilishness—particularly Luigi. 

Angelo was of a religious turn of mind, and was monoto- 
nously honest and honorable and upright, and tediously 
proper; whereas Luigi had no principles, no morals, no re- 
ligion—he was a perfect blatherskite, and an inextricable 
tangle theologically—infidel, atheist, and agnostic, all mixed 
together. He was of a malicious disposition, and liked to eat 
things which disagreed with his brother. They were so 
strangely organized that what one of them ate or drank had 
no effect upon himself, but only nourished or damaged the 
other one. Luigi was hearty and robust, but Angelo was 
himself delicate and sickly, because every day Luigi would 
fill him up with mince pies and salt junk, just because he 
knew he couldn’t digest them. 





Lui was very dissipated, but it didn’t show on him, but 
only on his brother. His brother was a strict and conscientious 
teetotaler, but was drunk most of the time on account of 
Luigi’s habits. Angelo was president of the Prohibition So- 
ciety, but they had to turn him out because every time he ap- 
peared at the head of the procession on parade he was a 
scandalous spectacle to look at. On the other hand, Angelo 
was a trouble to Luigi, the infidel, because he was always 
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By Mark Twain 


changing his religion, trying to find the best one, and he 
always preferred sects that believed in baptism by immersion, 
and this was a constant peril and discomfort to Luigi, who 
couldn’t stand water outside or in; and so every time Angelo 
got baptized Luigi got drowned, and had to be pumped out 
and resuscitated. 

Luigi was irascible, yet was never willing to stand by the 
consequences of his acts. He was always kicking somebody 
and then laying it on Angelo. And when the kicked person 
kicked back, Luigi would say: “What are you kicking me 
for? I haven’t done anything to you.” Then the man would 
be sorry, and say: ‘Well, I didn’t mean any harm. I thought 
it was you; but, you see, you people have only one body 
between you, and I can’t tell which of you I’m kicking. I don’t 
wish to be unfair, and so there is no way for me to do but 
to kick one of you and apologize to the other.” 


THey were a troublesome pair in every way. If they did 
any work for you, they charged for two; but at the boarding- 
house they ate and slept for two, and only paid for one. In 
the train they wouldn’t pay for two, because they only occu- 
pied one seat. The same at the theatre. Luigi bought one 
ticket and dead-headed Angelo in. They couldn’t put Angelo 
out because they couldn’t put the deadhead out without 
putting out the twin that had paid, and scooping in a suit 
for damages. 

Luigi grew steadily more and more wicked, and I saw by 
and by that the way he was going on he was certain to land 
in the eternal tropics, and at bottom I was glad of it; but | 
knew he would necessarily take his religious brother down 
there with him, and that would not be fair. I did not object 
to it, but I didn’t want to be responsible for it. I was in such 
a hobble that there was only one way out. To save the right- 
eous brother I had to pull the consolidated twins apart and 
make two separate and distinct twins of them. Well, as soon 
as I did that they lost all their energy and took no further in- 
terest in life. They were wholly futile and useless in the 
book; they became mere shadows, and so they remain. 
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filed with Oil and Tobacco trusts . . 


First long distance flight by Wright Brothers, 24 miles in 38 minutes . 
position opens at Portland, Oregon . 
ommends sea-level canal .. . Teddy Roosevelt swings the big stick . .. The Octopus is identi- 
. Chemical process for making perfect diamonds reported. 


SONNET OF A CHORUS GIRL 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


Last night Mae Johnson says to me, 
“Say, Gert, 

I know a guy who’s awful sweet on you. 

He says to-night that he will blow we two 

To dinner.” ‘Oh, ain’t you the fancy 
flirt?” 

Says I to Mae—and, say, I bet it hurt. 

But Mae says, “I ain’t too good to be 
true— 

You near-soubrines think you are awful 
new.” 


Well, I’m refined, #f I wear a short skirt. 


Well, say, to snip a lengthly story short, 

This fellow took me out after the show. 

And says, ‘“We’ll have a malted milk, I 
think.” 

Say, wasn’t he the shortest shoestring 
sport? 

I kind o’ giggled and I says, “Oh, no, 

Though I am on the stage, I never 
drink.”’ 


PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


My love is all the world to me, 
I couldn’t live without her; 


But there are just two things, you see, 


That I like best about her. 
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She often sets my heart awhirl 
With all her various charms; 

But what J like about that girl 
Is just—my own two arms! 









































A FAINT HOPE 


. . Japan fights Russia. . 





. . Lewis and Clark Ex- 
. Panama Canal Commission rec- 





J ONES got married the other day, and 
this was the notice he put up on his 
shop door: 

“Closed on account of the conjugal 
association of two individuals of differ- 
ent sexes.” 





Comic Epiror—'"My FRIEND, COULDN’T YOU TRY TO WRITE SOMETHING SAD AND SERIOUS?” 
PorT—"Wuy, I THOUGHT YOU WANTED HUMOR.” n 
Comic Epiror—'WE DO; BUT YOUR HUMOR IS SO SAD I THINK YOUR SERIOUS STUFF MIGHT BE FUNNY. 
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APPROPRIATE 
TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


By ELLis PARKER BUTLER 


SPEAKING of telephone numbers, a 
good number for a cigar dealer would 
be 2-4-5, and a cheap suburban sport 
might as well be 4 Flushing as anything 
else. An Irishman wishing to dine would 
naturally call up a place 2-8, but a Hin- 
glishman ‘aving to call up a blarsted, 
bloomin’ creditor regarding a bill would 
"8-2. 

A lover ordering a chair would want 
1-4-2, and a newly wed couple wishing 
a flat would want 1-4-2-2; but the Ger- 
man maiden refusing to marry would 
shout 9-9-9-9! (Oh, how clever!) 

If you want to borrow you wish 4-2-0, 
and probably that is a money-lender’s 
number; but if you only want a small 
loan from a friend you will wish 2-0-5. 
(That's pretty cute! What?) 

The bookmaker should have two 
‘phones—9-2-1 for long shots and 4-2-5 
for favorites. The man with a dog might 
call 6-6-6-6— (get that?) —and the farm- 
er should put 8-0 on his list. 

If two horses were in the running and 
1-1-5-4 John, he would be a happy lad 
and his smile would be 2-2 Broad. (This 
is one I 8-2 Spring on you.) And if John 
spent the cash for liquor, I would cry 
5-5-5-4 John! But that is just how care- 
less John is. His drinking is hades for 
his wife, but it’s 7-4 John. (What, ho!) 

(Honestly, I could keep this up all 
night!) If two of you wished to be wed, 
you would not have 2-8-4 Spring, be- 
cause you could call 4-1 Rector to make 
you one immediately; and then, if tired 
of being united in one, you could go to 
a fat judge and let that 1-2 Broad-party- 
W again. (If you can’t see that, ask for 
Information. ) 


AN AWFUL MEANING 


‘6 

Whuart does p.d.q. mean, pa?” 
asked little Johnny, who is quick at pick- 
ing up things he shouldn't. 

“It means the way you will go upstairs 
to bed,” replied old Brown, “if I hear 
just one more word out of you.” 
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President Taft signs the Arizona-New Mexico Statehood Bill... Anti-typhoid vaccine dis. © 
covered ... Mark Twain, Florence Nightingale, Count Leo Tolstoi die... Attempt made © 
to assassinate Mayor Gaynor of New York... Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West” has © 
Metropolitan Opera House premier... The earth passes through the tail of Halley's comet. | 
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“YOU STUBBORN, OBSTINATE, CONTRARY, PIG-HEADED BRUTE! 
YOu—YOU—WOMAN!” 


THE BABY’S BATH 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


Tue baby’s bath should not be too 
hot. On the other hand, it should not 
be too cold. If the baby screams, it 
is a sign that all is not right. In that 
case, dip the hand quickly into the water 
to ascertain the temperature. If too 
hot, add cold water; conversely, if too 














cold, add hot. Avoid the use of sandsoap 
or of chemicals. Frequent baths should 
render such heroic treatment unnecessary. 

Great care should be exercised to keep 
the baby’s face constantly above water. 
Enough may be swallowed in a few min- 
utes by the little brat to cause biliousness. 





THE INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPER GUESSING 


When the editor of the Daily Howl 
guesses that a man accused of crime is 
guilty, this is the way he is pictured. 





But if the editor guesses that the ac- 
cused is innocent, his portrait appears 
like this in the paper. 


The Judge 











1915 


War in Europe . 
Floods drown 80,000 in China . 





. . First transcontinental telephonic communication by Alexander Bell .. . 
. » Yoshihito crowned Japan's Emperor . 





. . President Wilson 





: announces engagement to Mrs. Galt... William ]. Bryan resigns as Secretary of State... Lusi- 
“ tania sunk... Henry Ford and his peace party sail for Europe... Booker T. Washington dies. 
THE PROMETHEAN JAZZ 
By Benjamin De Casseres 
We have become so wise that we no their poetic veins. Beautiful witchcraft When Byron had something on his 
longer believe in “inspiration.” The which today we no longer believe in. chest he ordered a magnum of Burgundy. 
cynic will say that is because, in litera- "Round about the eighteenth century Sam Johnson, they say, tapped a hitch- 
ture, no ome is nowadays inspired. the gods, the Muses, the Pierian Spring ing post three times, and presto!—the 
The Muses have become and oracles went out word-drool started. 
“clever.” ‘‘Smartness” is of fashion. How did When Ibsen dried up he watched a 
the divine afflutus. Con- Shakespeare (who scorpion bite into an apple, and Brand 
centration is the secret of does not belong to started to walk around in dithyrambic 
“getting it over.” any century) jazz up  can-cans in his brain. 

We do not know how in order to get out When Shelley wanted to put a finish- 
the ancients got out their the Sonnets? It is cer- ing touch on a stanza he hurled his pen 
masterpieces. Some pre- tain he did not do in the wall. Drawing it out, the stanza 
tended to have pipe- “Hamlet” on old ale. appeared ready-made. 
jointed the Pierian And Falstaff and William Blake had a habit of sitting 
Spring. When they Lear and Iago never perfectly naked in his garden when he 
wanted to write a great came out of stout. It wanted to ascend. The neighbors called 
tragedy or an ode they was the “Ladye_ the “bobbies,” so William took to cop- 
put the old oaken bucket Faire’ in those days, _ perplating. 
under the faucet in the back yard and maybe. Before entering the grand com- Mark Twain could only write in bed 
drew off enough of the sacred water to _ petition for the bay and the laurel, genius with a clean sheet over his feet. 
last them all night. Others, they say, tossed its glove to a pair of eyes. And 
hung around the Delphic Oracle and few returned for the glove. 
soused up on his wisdom. Homer and Theophile Gautier could not write in- 

Virgil called on the gods before opening _ spired stuff unless he wore a red vest. 
P 
d 
I. 
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} THE MONKEY—EXCUSE ME, SIR, BUT I SUPPOSE IT IS POSSIBLE THAT AMONG THOSE ELABORATE FACE IMPLE- 
MENTS YOU MAY HAVE SOMETHING THAT WOULD CRACK A NUT? 







January, 1938 | JS 





Warren G. Harding and Calvin Coolidge whip James M. Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
Presidential race . . . Prohibition becomes effective . . . League of Nations meets for first time 





. . » Olympic Games open at Antwerp ... Samuel Gompers reelected president of the A.F.L. s 
. . Woman Suffrage Amendment passed . . America's Unknown Soldier decorated . : 





Drawn by P. L. Crossy 


teed morning when I sit down in 
a hotel dining-room to order break- 
fast, I spend twenty minutes in deep 
thought over the bill of fare. 

At the end of it I order bacon and 
eggs. 

Very often—in fact usually—lI call the 
waiter into consultation as to what kind 
of a suitable, agreeable, more or less 
novel breakfast a man might profitably 
take. When he has done his talk, I 
order bacon and eggs. 

Sometimes I get the headwaiter in on 
it, and ask him questions about fish, I 
ask him how is his sole this morning, and 
he says it is most excellent. 

I ask him can he recommend his 
sea-bass, and he says he can. 

As a final and definite inquiry 
I ask him what about his bluefish, 
and when he says that his bluefish 
is delicious, I say to him, in that 
case will he kindly bring me some 
bacon and eggs. 

I have heard it said that liver 
and bacon makes a good break- 
fast: I knew a man once who said 
he had tried it. 

And I met one day a man on a 
train who said that a lamb chop is 
an excellent thing for breakfast: 
but when I asked him if he had 
tried it, he said that he had often 
meant to but that personally he 
always took bacon and eggs. 

In fact, I believe that they all 
do. At every hotel I see men sit- 
ting at the breakfast table with a 
bill of fare in front of them, think- 
ing deeply, with a waiter standing 
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It Came Out Att Ricut 1n THE “ 


MY HOTEL BREAKFAST 
By Stephen Leacock 


behind them babbling about bluefish: 
and in the end I always hear the waiter 
say, “Bacon and eggs. Yes, sir.” 

Indeed my own opinion is that in all 
the big hotels they don’t really have any- 
thing else to eat in the place except bacon 
and eggs. They just write down all that 
stuff about bluefish to look well and to 
let the guests think. In reality there is 
only bacon and eggs. 

Yes they do say that Scotch oatcake 
and honey is a nice thing for the break- 
fast table. 

Some day I certainly must try it. 

Or, no, to blazes with it. Let the 
Scotch eat it! 






= The Tex on Amusement 
Swern Statements 





MUSINGS 
ON THE BATH MAT 


She was sweet and simple. He mar- 
ried her because she was sweet. He 
divorced her because she was simple. 

* 

It is a whole lot easier to be a Bernard 
Shaw to the British or American public 
than it is to be a Bernard Shaw to your 


own family. . 


Interruptions are the spice of life. 
* 

Work is a form of nervousness. 
* 


Landlords give us our chandeliers, but 
thank God we can choose our parlor 


lamps. e 


Nobody ought to sing for less than 


$1,000 a week. , 


Moving picture horses are ten 
years ahead of their profession. 
od 
A woman takes to life so well 
she never finds out anything about 


it. * 


I wonder what God thinks of a 
man (created in His Own image) 
putting on his pants in a lower 
berth. 


* 


We will, hereafter, believe less 
history than ever, now that we 
have seen how it is made. 

* 
It takes a lot of time to be senti- 


mental. . 


Be good, even at the cost of 


your self-respect. 
1K 


Conversation is the slowest 
form of human communication. 
—DOon HEROLD. 


The Judge | 












Foreign Ministers sign at Locarno to preserve European peace ... France and Spain attack the 
Riffs... Mrs. Nellie Ross of Wyoming furst of the woman governors to be sworn in... Dirigible 
Shenandoah wrecked ... Coolidge and Dawes inaugurated .. . Howard Carter resumes work on 
King Tut's tomb... . Clarence Darrow vs. William Jennings Bryan in the Scopes evolution trial. 
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January, 1938 









Depression paralyzes the nation . . . James Tunney discovers Shakespeare . . . Sin- 





clair Lewis wins the Nobel Prize . . . Miniature golf courses are the rage... Gang- 
sters steal the headlines . . . Anti-Horse Thief Association drops the word horse 
from its title... Movies talk... Mrs. Manville gets a divorce from Tommy... 
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NEVER AGAIN! 
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BaBEs IN THE Woop TAKEN For A RIDE 


The Judge 











ANNOUNCING 1938 AS THE 


Jubilee Year of American Humor 











“WHILE THERE IS JUDGE* THERE’S Hope” 


On the pages immediately following are letters of congratulation to the JUDGE 


on entering its fifty-seventh successive year of publication. 


To the President of the United States, the Members of his Cabinet, Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors, to the Ambassadors and Ministers, to the business 
leaders, and to the JUDGE readers ,subscribers and contributors, who have 
joined theit cheers with the JUDGE’s on our 57th anniversary, the JUDGE prom- 
ises to do all in its power to make 1938 the Jubilee year of American humor, 
memorable for mirth. A year in which the JUDGE and they will be glad to be 
alive. In this Jubilee Year we hope to have the cooperation of radio stars, the 


theatre, the newsreels, newspapers and our magazine contemporaries. 


“The Judge, founded 1881. Life, founded 1883. Leslie’s, founded 1855. The Judge absorbed 
Leslie’s Weekly, 1922. The Judge absorbed the editorial features and circulation of the old 
Life, December 1936. 





January, 1958 





CONGRATULATIONS JUDGE! ~@ £ 


















THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Hyde Park, New York 


Dear Harry: 


This weary old world needs all the laughs 
it can get out of life. They help all of us over 
the rough places. I send my warmest birthday greet- 
ings to Judge upon the occasion of its fifty-seventh 
birthday and offer hearty congratulations to you upon 
the opportunity which is yours in assuming the di- 
rection of this time tested medium of humor and good 
cheer. I trust you and Judge will have a merry journey 
and that you will garner all the laughs there are as 
you go along together. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Sf envett. Mierresele- 


Mr. Harry Newman, 
JUDGE, 

16 East 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











ON YOUR 57 


. 2 th ANNIVERSARY 
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STATE OF NEw Yorx 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 





MEROERT MH. Laenman 





Mr. Harry Newman, 


16 East 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Newman: 


I understand that JUDGE will shortly 
celebrate its 57th birthdey. My hearty congratula- 
tions to you and to JUDGE. 


I have read JUDGE ever since I was a 
boy. It has given much pleasure and enjoyment to 
me as I am certain it has to its many thousands of 
other readers. 


1 hope that this publication which has 
served the community for so many years will long 
continue its successful career. 


With best wishes, I remain 


Very sincerely yours, 


fhe Alor 


WZ 



































THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 


16 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


I heartily congratulate you and your associctes 
on the fifty-seventh anniversary of the leunching of 
the JUDGE magazine. 


Since 1880 the entire world has had to pass 
through many test periods. But for a sense of humor, 
our progress in this country would have been much 
more difficult if not impossible. The editors of 
JUDGE have made a distinct contribution to this 
necessary lifting of depressions upon the human 
mind through their successful efforts to have people 
laugh through their tears. 


I congratulate you on this public service in the 
past and would remind you that the present and the 
future greatly need a continuation of your good 
fellowship. 


Very sincerely, 





DZNIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 





























ALBANIAN LEGATION 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


I like the idea of celebrating JUDGE's 57th birth- 
day. There is a definite touch of philistinism, not to say 
superstition, in the importance generally. attributed -to 
rounc numbers; and if you were celebrating JUDGE's 50th 
or 60th. birthday, I would have received the commonplace news 
with a yawn. But the originality of celebrating a 57th 
jeter is worthy of JUDGE end has at once awakened my 
interest. , 


Cf the lovable trio of leading humoristic reviews 
in America, PUCK end the old LIFE ere no more;. but luckily 
for.those of us poor mortals who wish now and then to escape 
boredom, JUDGE is-still alive. And if there is anything in 
reel theory, JUDGE has survived because it was the 

ittest. 


Humor is a form of clessic literature. It can 
boast of heving as its illustrious founder none other than 
Socrates, who, says Plato, was "seripus in a joculer. way" 
(spudazei ‘paizon).’ Behind the smiles of:-the- humorist, there 
is often more seriousness than in all the pompous. speeches 
of the professor or the politician. As a matter of fact, I 
believe thet humorists are the only serious people left in 
the world. . 





The lack of sense of ‘humor, the inebility to laugh 
or smile, are often. a sign of wickedness. I suspect that 
a certain passage in the fifth act of The Iferchant of Venice 





has been altered, and should read as follows. lorenzo end 
Jessica chat and laugh like two young lovers, listening to 
@ gay, sprightly music in the distance, whereupon Lorenzo 
says: 

The man that hath no laughter in himself 

Nor is not mov'd with bits of clever wit 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections. dark as Hrebus; 

Let no such man be trusted. 


And now, I wish JUDGE many happy returns of the day, 


arid I hope it will prosper and live to celebrate the 99th 
yeer of its foundation. — 


Sincerely, 


Fs ck | Konia” 


Faik Konitza 


























M,. M. NEELY, W. VA., CHAIRMAN 
JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, ARK. FREDERICK HALE, MAINE 
ROYAL. S. COPELAND, N. Y. FREDERICK STEIWER, OREG, 
PAT HARRISON, MISS. L. J. DICKINSON, IOWA 


—— ee )=—s “lied Shales Senate 


ALVA B. ADAMS, COL®. 
HARRY FLOOD BYRD, VA. ; 
J. HAMILTON LEWIS, ILL. COMMITTEE ON RULES 


A. R. HUYETT, CLERK 


Fairmont, We Vaey 


Hone Harry Newman, 
c/o JUDGE, 

16 East 48th Street, 
New York, Ne Ye 


My dear Mre Newman: 


With all my heart I congratulate JUDGE 
upon the attainment of its fifty-seventh 
birthdaye For more than a half a century, 
this greatest of all humorous American publi- 
cations has given the world sunshine for its: 
shadows, joy for its sorrows, and smiles 
for its tearse 


JUDGE: has translated into reality 
Milton's unheeded command: 


"Hence loathed melancholy, 
Of cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian Cave forlorn." 


As I am destitute of words sufficiently 
vigorous to express my appreciation of this 
delightful weekly journal of joy, let me say 
in the paraphrased language of the immortal 
Eugene Field: 


"Bless you, Mre Judge; may you live 
a thousan' years, 

To sort o' keep things lively in 
this vale of human tearse 

An' may I live a thousan!. too <= 
no, a thousan' less a day 

For I shouldn't like to be on earth 
to hear you'd passed away." 


With every good wish and the kindest of 
regards, I am, as always, 


Faithfully yours, 


BAPE 




















More than a million people now read The Judge | 
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EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Berlin, 


The Editors 
of JUDGE, 
16 East 48th Street, 
New’ York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

It is a pleasure for me to offer 
my congratulations and good wishes to JUDGE 
on its 57th birthday. As a medium which for 
more than half a century has helped us over 
our rough spots, causing us to smile through 
depressions, droughts and lesser misfortunes, 
it deserves high praise for what it has con- 


tributed to give the American people a sense 
of humor and a philosophy of life hardly 





equaled by any other nation. My best wishes 
for its continued success! 


Very truly yours, 


Mita © Dodd 























THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 


México, 





My dear Mr. Newman: 


It is good to see. that JUDGE, upon celebrating its 
57th birthday, is a lusty and vigorous youth. It is a 
great thing to have weathered the stormy years since 
JUDGE has brought entertainment and information to an 
increasing number of Americans. I am certain that, 
having now reached almost threescore years. JUDGE will 
get better and better until its many admirers join with 
you in celebrating its centenary. 


Sincerely yours, 


Graces Pauity 
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Wniled States Senate 


COMMITTEE ON AND Ct 





Gent lemen:- 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to offer 
congratulations to Judge upon its 57th birthday. When 
I was a boy living in the country the issues of Judge 
were facinating to me. Of course I enjoyed the humor 
of your magazine but the cartoons were of special interest 
to me although I was and am still a Democrat. The type 
of cartoon expressed so-vigorously and effectively in Judge 
is I think lacking to a considerable extent in present-day 
literature. There were many other features of Judge which 
were very interesting to me, especially your delightful 
touches in reference to Christmas. Your present-day i 
issues are very interesting to me. 


Although my remarks on the subject would 
necessarily be regarded-in the nature of a truism, I want ie 
to emphasize very strongly my views that humor in literature 
has a very practical and helpful value in addition to the 
amusement and pleasure which it affords. I am confident that 
many people have found relaxation and a return of a spirit 
of buoyancy in the pages of Judge. The result has been one 
of real practical value. : 


I congratulate you. most heartily upon your 
birthday and your many years of success. 


Sjfcerely yours, 


Kk ; 


“eorge L, Radcliffe. 








HOTEL SHERMAN 
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Wnited States Sena 


WASHINGTON D.C. 








Dear "Judge": 


May your sunshine never be shortened. 
You seem never cto have had a shadow. 
Your fifty-seventh birthday should be 
the best ever. 


I trust trat there will not be a re- 
tirement age for you. 


Thank you for your good humor through- 
out all conditions and times. 


Sincerely, f \ 


LLISON D. SMITH, S.C. 
OBERT F. WAGNER, MH. Y. JESSE HH. METCALF, RI 


ELMER A. BENSON, MIND. 





WRA/s 





“imnemmc Maram Wenited States Denate 


FRED H. BROWN, MH. 
HOMER T. GONE, WASH. 
VIC DONAMEY, OM0 COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 










MEMRIK SHIPSTEAD, Minn. 
MAUDE W. MITCHELL, CLERK 





Dear Mr. Newman: 





I have read JUDGE through the years; we 
have laughed and cried together. My best wishes extend 
to you on the 57th year of your merry activity. 


All men dre vulnerable at some one or more 
points. Probably public men seem more so than others 
because they are more or less in the limelight. The darts 
which are directed at them from time to time come to be 


expected and they become more often than not thick-skinned. 


I am not so sure that this is to be commended for when a 
man loses his sensitivity to attack he may be inclined to 
be less responsive to the will of the people. A man who 
has remained as a servant of the people for a long time 
ordinalily learns to read more carefully the pages which 
blame him than those which hold a too ready praise. This 
keeps him humble. When a public servant is no longer 
humble, he should be retired. 


With every good wish to JUDGE, together with 
my appreciation of the large part humor plays in keeping the 


individual sane and wholesome, 
I an 


lost cordially 











ROYAL DANISH LEGATION 








Mr. Harry Newman, 
JUDGE 


My dear Mr. Newman, 


reading. 





It gives me great pleasure to extend 
my sincere congratulations to "Judge" on its 57th 
birthday. May it for many years to come give us its 


witty comments on our daily life which I always enjoy 


With best wishes for continued success, 


Yours very sincerely 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











OTTO WADSTED 
Minister of Denmark. 
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Judge, 
16 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 











Wuited States Henate 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


I want to congratulate you on your 57th birthday. 
Your wholesome humor and good cheer through the years has 
been a great comfort and pleasure to all of us. May your 
genial spirit remai& mellow with your old age. 


Tallahassee, Florida. 














LEGATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 








COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


For more than half a century “Judge" 
has served the nation well. Over such a long 
period of years, during which our citizenry 
and industrial world weathered two major 
depressions, "Judge" has been outstanding 
among the country's leading publications. 


On this your fifty-seventh anniver- 
sary, may I add my congratulations to those 
of your readers everywhere for your past 
achievements and your future success. 





Sincerely yours, 


Open Bas 


















Dublin, Irish Free State 


Mr. Harry Newman, 

Judge, 

16 East 48 Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Jud, 

Many pleasant returns of the Fifty-seventh 
Anniversary. 

Your stimlating, roguish influence has con- 
tributed much to the wealth of the nation during 
the fateful half century which has gone and the 
half century to come would be poorer and lonlier 
without you. 

As one who from a tender age has followed your 


mounting fortunes I wish you on this felicitous 


occasion Irish Luck 8 year and all the years. 


oa = Casting 
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EMBAJADA DE MEXICO 


Washington, D. C., 








LEGACION DE LA REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 
WASHINGTON 


ir. Harry Newman 
“JUDGE” Magazine 
16 East 48th. St. 
New York. 


Ly dear Mr. Newman: 


I take pleasure in congratulating you 
upon the 57th. birthday of "JUDGE" 


I wish it many more years of successful 
life, bringing joy to so meny persons. 


Yours very sincerely, 


Andrés Pastoriza, 
E.E, & Minister Plenipotentiary. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I extend to you, and through you to 
your paper, my congratulations upon the 
57th birthday of JUDGE. 


Cordially yours, 







Ambassador 






















































Wlnited States Henate 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Dear Harry :- 


Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
on the 57th anniversary of the founding of JUDGE. 


Magazines of humor perform a great service 
to a humanity beset with many problems, and the 
pleasant, humorous and wholesomely refreshing sallies 
on life made by JUDGE throughout the years have 
maintained it as one of the outstanding publications 
in its field. Through good times and bad JUDGE has 
assisted in keeping up the morale of the nation. 


I am very happy to join your many friends 
in wishing you every success as you pilot JUDGE 
through the coming years. 

With kindest personal regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


ay ae 














Vented States Henate 


WASHINGTON. O.C. 


My dear Mr. Newman: 


Permit me to take this opportunity 
vo congratulate your wonderful magazine upon 
having arrived at the 57th anniversary of its 
birth. 


Caricature is perhaps the most im- 
pressive means of conveying thought, and the 
Editors of Jucge have certainly demonstrated 
that they eré masters of the art of expressing 
themselves in good, clean, wholesome and inoffen- 
sive caricature. 


Your magazine is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of our Country, and 
let us hope that its interesting issues will con= 
tinue for many many years to come. 





Sincerely your 


ICH 






















STATE OF MINNESOTA 


ELMER A BENSON 
Governor 


GOVERNORS OFFICE 


SAINT PAUL 


Dear Mr. Newman 


I send you ereetings on the fifty-seventh birthday of 
"Judge". Its guardians have thus fer brougnt tnis 
publication safely along tne years, and made it a 
national specialist in how to keep laugniny in stormy 
weather 


From now on, however, Judye will nave neavier competition 
tnan ever before. Ferraps it mignt even be called unfair 
competition. Tnus, for example, can anytning produced by 
an honest humorist ever compete with some of Hitler's 
ideas about women, ,Overnment, labor, history, and human 
society? I doubt it. And certainly, from tre anple of 
true numor, Judye is not going to be able to ke@ in tre 
running “itn some of Europe's saber-rattlers wnile tney 
describe how tney are keepim; tne peace of tie world. 


Thinking of tnese tnims, I can only wisn tne oest for 
Judge during tne next fifty-ceven years and nope tnat ty 
tne time it reacnes its 150th birtnaay it wiil not be 
necessary tO work out a re-or-anization plan for it 


Sincerely yours ‘ 


ra Ly cf Fare 


Governor 


Bab C 

















' 
HE COMMONWEALTH or MASSACHUSETTS 
ExECurtive OE PARTMENT 
STATE wOUSE BOSTON 





CHARLES F mURLEe 
GOveERNOR 


Harry Newman 

c/o "Judge ” waeirs 
16 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y 


My dear ur. Newman: 


I am sure that 


the nan 
faithful readers of " 


"Judge" Join with me in 


expr 
pressing the hope that this entertat 


Magazi 1e will -be with us for many years to 


ning 


Come. 








With kind personal regards 








Cf” truly yours, | 
Governor A 


ae 
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Wnited Dtates Denate 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Nr. Harry Newman, 
"Jude", 

16 East 48th St., 
New York, N.Y. 


My dear Mr. Newman: 


T congratulate you and your publication upon your 
attaining this 57th birthday to which you refer. 

If I had not retained my own sense of humor, I do 
not think I could have survived the last nine years 
in Washington. This has a significant bearing - so- 
faras I am concerned ~ upon the utility of the pub- 
lic service rendered by publications like "Judge". 


With warm personal regards and best wishes, 


Co-dially and faithfully, 


_ oe a 



























Mrnited States Denate 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr Harry Newman 


Judge 
16 East 48th Street 


New Yorke 


Dear Mr+ Newman: 


1 wish to congratulate Judge upon woe 
57th birthday. 1 have been reading it wi : 
reat interest since 1 was & little boy ss 
a glad to see it has so successfully wea 


the yearse 


Yours very sincerely, 


Benue mrythorh 
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STATE OF IOWA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OES MOINES 





Dear Mr. Newnan: 








I am delighted to learn that Judge is 
about to celebrate its Fifty-seventh Birthday, 
in full possession of its faculties and giving 


= evidence of unnumbered years of future use~ STATE OF RHODE ISLAND & PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
ness. : 








EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


During those fifty-seven years, the PROVIDENCE 
netion and the world heve been plagued with many 
vexing problems that at times seened likely to 
dog down humanity in a slough of despond, but 


somehow we have muddled through, and few of our Harry Newman 

vexations annesr as important in the perspective 16 East 48th Street 

of time es they did when we were si th ° 

> An ore passing Chrous New York, New York 
Judce hes helped us to keep our dalence, Dear Mr. Newman: 


to leuc: off troubles thnt deserved no more serious 
consideration, and to carry us over the really 


eased aibiataen saline ‘Siem: eam I would like to congratulate 
“¢ . - JUDGE upon the attainment of its fifty- 
Democracy will be safe so long as Americans seventh birthday. 


can laugh together, and that, in itself, augurs well 


for the immortelity of Judge. I have enjoyed reading this 


magazine for many years and I am sure 
that most citizens of Rhode Island and. 
of America, have spent many a pleasant 


4 / moment reading its pages. 
L yp Spall Very sincerely yours, 


Very truly ypurs, 

















Governor 


REQ/BMA 




























STATE OF NEw JERSEY 
ExECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


My dear Mr. Newman: 


My heartiest congratulations to 
JUDGE upon its fifty-seventh birthdaye 


This happy, friendly periodical 
has brought many rays of sunshine into the gloomy 
corners of life.e And what this world needs today 
more than five-cent cigars and politicians is a 
constant flood of humor. Otherwise we may take 
ourselves seriously and that would be wronge 


Even though the Supreme Court 
Enlargement Program was defeated, we still need 
a great many more "JUDGES" in this world. 


Sincerely, 


Governor. 





























Wlnited Htates Henate 


COMMITTEE ON 4PPROPRIATIGNS 


Mr. Harry Newman, 
Judge, 

16 E, 48th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I am glad Judge has “weathered, chronicled 
and kept laughing” for more than half century those 
who are fortunate enough to read its columns ef keen 
wit and amusement. From time to time, during that 
period, I have been among those who very definitely 


enjoyed reading Judge. 





Sincerely yours, 


Garter Hass. 


om 





WILLIAM H,. KING 


AWlnited Gtates Benate 


COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





My dear Ur. Newman; 


I have had great pleasure in reading JUDGE for many years. Mor- 
tality is the fate of individuals as well as books and publications, 
but I nope that JUDGE will survive for many, many years to come, 


Sincerely yours, 


W ASnroon I Vw 






























Wlnited States GSenate ’ 


COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Weston, West Vi rginia 


Mr. Harry Newman 
Judge 

16 East 48th Street 
New York 


Dear Mr. Newmans 


Americans have enjoyed liv- 
ing because they have mixed humor with 
seriousness. Judge has contributed much 
happiness to our American life. Asa 
reader of this magazine, I extend my 
heartiest congratulations upon its 57th 


birthday. 
S¥ncerely ; - 














| 
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ELLISON ©. SMITH, 5. C., CHAIRMAN 













VMauited Giates Denate 


COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 





vv MOORE, 
LEWIs © SCHWELLENBACH, WASH 
HEMRIK SHIPSTEAD, Mines. 





Cc. «A LAWTON, CLSRA 
Topeka, Kansas 
Mr. Harry Newman 


Judge 
16 East 48th Street 




















Wenited States Senate 


COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. Harry Newman, 
"Judge", 

16 East 48th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 

I take pleasure in joining with 
thousands of readers congratulating"Judge" upon 
ite 57th birthday. 

I am sure the humorous philosophy 
of"Judge" through the years of economical and 
political tragedies has comforted many a soul. 


Yours sincerely, 


ania Dhegidiak 


Henrik Shipstead. 





iiew York, Ne Yo 
Dear Mr. Newman: 

I am interested in learning that Judge 
is celebrating its 57th anniversary and as a reader 
who has enjoyed it through the years I desire-to offer 
my congratulations. For nearly three-score years 
Judge has occupied a unique and créditable place in 
American journalism. Its pages, filled as they have 
been with pithy paragraphs and wholesome humor, have 
brought smiles to many a troubled hour--a valuable con- 
tribution to our daily life. My wish is that Judge 


may continue happily and successfully on. 
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More than a million people now read The Judge 


















Cxecutive Oerarrens 


Rw LecHe Baton ROUGE 


cOvennom 


Mr. Herry Newman 
JUDGE 

16 Bast 46th Street 
New York City 


Deer Mr Newman: 


After FIFTY-SEVEN yeers of fun-making it 
might seem that you heve pretty well exbeusted the 
field. But thet is far from true. As long as the 
times are keleicoscopic with feds end foibles and 
witb those who take themselves too seriously you 
will] heve targets for your wit and the world will 
; continue te leugh with you 


With my corcgretuletions op your eanniversery 
end op tne splenaid job you ere doing I include ny 
very best wishes for your continued success. 


Very truly yours 


Vis Oulsiene. 
















COMMONWEALTH OF Kentucny 
Ex€Curtive CHamBerR 


“:@09" Orasane ( mse 
nee RAN 
tees F “FORT 


Wer tee Wameng Musee. 
Fwtee Bee eevee 


by dear tir. lownan; 


While 1 have not kaown 


JUDGE all of its fifty-seven years, 1 
, 


have been Scquainted with it long enough | 


i 
‘© want to send it my very best wishes on | 
ite birthday, 








Lio, 
'D 
50,5 SS) 
, COMER, AR Ex Ec 
Stare T!VE F 
Jers,” Miss, Fic 
ERs Soy € 
*c. 








Faithfully yours, 


ULL, 


' 
A. B. Chandler, 


ir. Harry liewnan 
16 East 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y, 


















STATE OF MISSISSIPP! 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMEN? 





JACKSON 








Mr. Harry Newman 
16 East 48th Street 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


I have had a great many good laughs frow JUDGE 
in the past and hope to have many more in the future. 


Sincerely yours, 


he 


GAVERNOR, 




















TENNESSEE 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
NASHVILLE 


Mr. Harry Newman 
16 East 48th Street 
New York, Ne. Ye 


liy dear Sir: 


Let me congratulate your paper on 
attaining its 57th birthday. I am convinced 
that from the way you lave been able to laush 
‘through the past few years, you must have dis- 
covered the true elixir of youth. I thoroush- 
ly enjoy your fun, and hope the life of your 
institution will stretch into centuries. 


With every good wish, I am 


Most sincerely, 


GOVERNORK 
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Wenuited States Senate 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Concord, N. H. 
November 5, 1937. 


Mr. Harry Newman, 
Judge Magazine, 

16 East 48th Street, 
New York, New York. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Pleage accept my congratulations 
uvon the fifty-seventh birthday of JUDGE. 


JUDGE has come to he an accepted 
American institution and is enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by people in all walks of life, in all 
sections of our land. I wish for your publica- 
tion many more years of useful service. 


Sincerely yours, . 


UnitediStates Senator. 




















WMnited States Henate 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 


Dear Mr. 


Newman: 


It affords me extreme pleasure to 


extend my congratulations to JUDGE upon its 
57th birthday. It has helped me to while away 
many. weary hours during the past thirty years. 
It serves a very useful purpose and makes life 
brighter and folks happier. 


MML ; MF 


Yours very truly, 


I? Fe Keg 











Ur. Harry Newman 
Judge 

16 East 48th Street 
lew York, N. Yo 








Dear Mr. Newman: 


I am interested in learning that Judge 
Wenited States Senate 


is celebrating its 57th anniversary and as a reader 
COMMITTEE ON 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY who has enjoyed it through the years I desire—to offer 


my congratulations. For nearly three-score years 
ur. Harty Newnan, Judge has occupied a unique and créditable place in 
"Judge", Anerican journalism. Its pages, filled as they have 
ee ss been with pithy paragraphs and wholesome humor, have 
brought smiles to many a troubled hour--a valuable con- 
tribution to our daily life. My wish 1s that Judge 
Dear Mr. Newman: may continue happily and successfully on. 


I take pleasure in joining with “Sincerel 3 


Wve WLP Gr 
thousands of readers congratulating"Judge" upon ‘ , 


ite 57th birthday. 


nd, 


I am sure the humorous philosophy 
of"Judge" through the years of economical and 
political tragedies has comforted many a soul. 


Yours sincerely, 


Faia Onpiok 


Henrik Shipstead. 











More than a million people now read The Judge 
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grate of Roising, 


Cettutewe Coren ree ~ 


Bston Fovert 


Mr. Berry Newmes 
JUDGE 

16 Best 46tb Street 
Rew York City 


Deer Mr Newmen 


After FIFTY-SEVEN yeers of fun-@ekiog it 
might seem thet you bheve pretty well exbevsted the 
field. But tbet is fer from true. Ae lope es the 
times ere keleicoscopic witb feds ead foibles end 
witb those who take themselves too seriousiy you 
will heve tergets for your wit ena the wor)é #i)) 
continue tec levgb with you 


With my cocgretuletions of your soniversery 


end op the splencid job you ere doing I tuciude my 
very best wiehbes for your continued succers. 


Very truly yours 


dy) 


eee nn ee 


LeGeutive Cramece 


emer 
 Pemetoe 


My dear lv. lemen, 


hile | hewe aot 
JUDGE a1) of ite fifty-seven year 
have been soqueinted with it long 


to want to send it "y very best © 


ite birthday, 
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™ 
A. 8.’ Chantior, 
Governer 


ly. Marry \oman, 
16 East 40th Street 
New York, Ww. Y, . 
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Peitafully youre, 


ULL, 








STATE OF miISSISSIPP 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMEN? 
JACKSON 


Mr. Harry Newman 
16 East 48th Street 
New York: City 


Dear “r. Newman: 


I have had a great many good laughs frou JUDGE 
in the past and hope to have many more in the future. 


Sincerely yours, 








TENNESSEE 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
NASHVILLE 


Mr. Harry Newman 
16 East 48th Street 


New York, Ne. Ye 


My dear Sir: 


Let me congratulate your paper on 
attaining its 57th birthday. I am convinced 
that from the way you lave been able to lauch 
‘through the past few years, you must have dis- 
covered the true elixir of youth. I thorough- 
ly enjoy your fun, and hope the life of your 


institution will stretch into centuries, 


With every good wish, I am 


Most cinoerely, 


GOVERNWNOA 























Werxuited States Senate 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Concord, N. H. 
November 5, 1937. 


Mr. Harry Newman, 
Judge Magazine, 

16 East 48th Street, 
New York, New York. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Please accept my congratulations 
unon the fifty-seventh birthday of JUDGE. 


JUDGE has come to he an accepted 
American institution and is enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by people in all walks of life, in all 
sections of our land. I wish for your publica- 
tion many more years of useful service. 


Sincerely yours, 


RI 


Unit tates Senator. 











VMrnited Dlates Denate 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


It affords me extreme pleasure to 
extend my congratulations to JUDGE upon its 
57th birthday. It has helped me to while away 
many. weary hours during the past thirty years. 
It serves a very useful purpose and makes life 
brighter and folks happier. 


Yours very truly, 











“Mnited Dtates Denate 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Deer Mr. Newman: 


In these stirring times it does us a lot of good 
to indulge in a good laugh over the foibles of humanity. 
I have had my share of laughs by reason of the existence 
of JUDGE, and I am glad it has weathered the storms and 
helped us step down the tempo when life grew too fast for us. 


Sincerely yours, 








Wnited States Senate 


COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 











Unitep States SENATE 
Mr. Harry Newman 
WASHINGTON JUDGE magazine 
16 East 48th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


I have read JUDGE off and on for a good many 
years and have always enjoyed its bouyant humor. 
It has been a source of immediate relaxation to me 

Practically all of my to turn the pages of JUDGE and chuckle away ex- 
life I have been a reader of JUDGE and haustion. 
now that it is having its 57th birthday 


JUDGE is to be congratulated on its 57th 
I desire to extend my heartfelt eca- birthday for having maintained through the years 
gratulations. 


sparkle, and wit on a consistently high level. 


Dear Mr. Newnan: 


Throughout these many With best wishes for your anniversary, I am 
years JUDGE has made the nation laugh 


and think and I wish for it many more ; Very sincerely yours, 
happy and prosperous years. 


Sincerely yours, 


SZ 


Mr. Harry Newman 
16 Last 48th Street 
New York, New York 

















STATE OF KANSAS 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
TOPEKA 


Dear Mr. Newman: 





It has come to my attention that vou are 
about to commemorate your 57th birthday anoiversary. 
I desire to extend to you my congr:tuistions on a 
long and successful career in the field of entertain- 
ment. You have contributed much to the lifting of 
my spirits durine all these years and I feel like ex- 
oressing my indebtedness to you for the great pleasure 
your magazine has afforded me. 


with continued good wishes for another fifty 
years, I am 


Sincerely yours 


“radial lllee usa 


Governor 











DWlnited States Henate 


COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 











Judge, 
16 East 48th St., 
New York City. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT Gentlemen: 
Seen Tree I am grateful for the privilege of 
JUDGE sending greetings to Judge upon the occasion of its 
16 East 48th Street 57th birthday, It seems to me that I have been 
New York Cit ‘ acquainted with Judge throughout the period, It has 
“ served a great purpose in tending to prevent _— of 
Mi JUDGE) : us from taking ourselves and our circumstences too 
atid ' seriously, If poise is eswential to: good A mae 
i ble, This may go 
May I be permitted to extend my congratulations the view of humor is indispensea 
upon this, your 57th birthday. philosophy, but even so one might remember that hang~- 
ings are not humorous to the subjects and it does not 
Through all these years, you have brought sunshine: seem to be funny when the victim goes laughing to the 


and pleasure into the homes of thousands. Your clean, noose, Sometimes one wonders whether he should laugh 
sparkling humor, your scintillting wit, has reached through or not, 


the veil of despondency, and given to all of us surcease from 
the trials and sroblems of life. With every good wish, 


Your work has been immeasurably beneficial, and 


Very truly yours 
I, as one of your many readers, pledge anew my loyalty, regard . ry yy + 
and respect. 


w er, 
That you may continue your gd& work for many, many 5 
years to come, is the fervent wish of ” 


Your sincere friend, 


? 
AWC 22, 


. 




















STATE OF NEVADA 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
CARSON CITY 


JUDGE 

Mr. Harry Newman 
16 East 48th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 








Gentlemen: STATE OF OREGON 
JUDGE has brought many momentsof happiness EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
and pleasure into the homes of it countless number of oo 
readers during its lifetime of fifty-seven years, and 

during which time our country has teen overcast with 

much sorry and grief through wers and other disasters. 


MY HEARTY AND SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS TO Mr. Harry Newman 
YOU, on this, your Fifty-seventh birthday, and may your 16 East 48th Street 
success and prosperity continue. New York City 


. Newman: 
Sincerely yours, Dear Mr . 


ngratulate J udge 


7 - ish to co “— 
) through Raat reaching its 57th pirthasy 

(nt SOS , - ; 
ve these the v4 

sear of ae rane ability to 


s 
Governor of Nevada. your magazine lies in urselve 


convince ourselves tha 
toc seriously. 


+ we must not take © 


With kindest regards, I am 


and sincerely yours» 





Cordially 


Gover 


























Wruited Slates Senale 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 





“Mnited States Senate 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Dear Mr, Newmen: 


It gives me grect pleasure to congratulate JUDGE 
on the occasion of its Fifty-seventh birthday. 

JUDGE has helped America laugh through very trying 
times and as long as we can laugh there is little danger 
that we will lose the true perspective of fundamentals My dear Mr. Newnan: 


that we so badly need to met the difficult problem of Every human being enjoys witnessing ® 


tried and true friend achieve longevity without 


today. All good wishes for the continued success of loss of vitality, brilliance and strength 





JUDGE. The hand of time has neither sered nor yellow-' 
ed JUDGE. Instead, it has flavored this magazine of 
which I have been a consistent reader for many yeurs, 
with the mellowness of wisdom which only age cen 


bring and the lovable tolerance which must necessarily 
hel li come with full maturity. 


I trust that the America of the future wfll 
enjoy each issue of JUDGE with the same zest ex- 
perienced by the America of the past and present 


Sincerely yours, 


Most sincerely. 


voeelincadg leis Ye 














Mr. Harry Newman, 
Judge, 

16 Bast 48th Street, 
Bew York, BH. Y. 


My dear Mr. Newman: 


This is too late for you to use as you suggested in your letter 
of October 27th, but it is never too late to congratulate JUDGE on 
being 57. Congratulations, though, are due your readers and the 
country that JUDGE is still going strong and is hale and hearty. 

May it ever be thus. If it is a niche JUDGE wants in the wall of 
American culture I, with JUDGE, as with many other good things in 
our life, wouldn't know just where to put it, but if there were no 
JUDGE I, with thousanda of others, would sense a great hole in that/ 
wall which would need filling. 











Thanks for remembering me. 


_ Sincerely yours, 


Elbert D. Thomas 

















EXECUTIVE CEPARTMENT 


State of South Dakota 


PIERRE 


LESLIE YVENSEN 
GOVERNOR 








Mr. Harry Newman 
16 East 48th Street 
New York City 





Dear Mre Newman: 


My attention has been called to the fact that JUDGE is 
soon to reach its 57th birthday, and I wish to-congrat- 
ulate those in charge of its publication upon the good 
STATE OF IDAHO it has done. 


OFFICE OF THe GOVERNOR 

Boise When I read the magazine I am reminded of Josh Billings' 

saying: "Laffing iz the sensation ov pheeling good all 

over, and showing it principally in one spot." Laughter 
Hon. Harry Newman is a necessity. During these strenuous and perplexing 
JUDGE times, it seems as though we need it more than ever and 
16 East 48th Street certainly find it in JUDGE. 
New York, N. Y, 





Dear Judge: 


We were born about the same time and 


have lived happy lives, though I've gotten into 


politics! 


I congratulate you upon your success 





and hope you have another 57 years of progress 
making 


the world merrier and pleasanter 





Very truly yours ’ 


FA LU @é., 
BARZILLA #. CLARK ; 
Governor 























Wited States Denatfe 


COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


idy dear JUDGE: 

Fifty-seven years of promoting 
laughter is a better record, I believe, than 
one hundred years of pointing out the serious 


things of life. Congratulations! 


Pincerely, 


Judge, 
16 East 48th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Att: Mr. Harry Newman. 
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Wnited Dtates Senate 


COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 


701 Thatcher Building 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Mr. Harry Newman 
C/o JUDGE 

16 East 48th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Your recent letter directed to me at Washington 
has been received in Pueblo as I am prepared to return 
for the special session next week. I regret that there 
has been this delay in deliverying of your letter so that 
I could send some word for your November issue of JUDGE 
which celebrates its fifty-seventh anniversary. 


My congratulations, though too late to comply 
with your request, are nevertheless sincere. 


Yours very truly, 


hea hoo 




























STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
OKLAHOMA CiTY 


Dear Judge: 


Anybody or anything that can stay 
funny for such a long time deserves the 
respect and admiration of the world. 


With best wishes for your birth- 
Gey, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Governor of Oklahoma. 


More than a million people 











STATE OF UTAH 
Orr ice OF THE GOVERNOR 
SALT LAKE CiTy 


Mr. Harry Newman 
Editor of Judge 

16 East 48th Street 
New York, NY. 


Dear Mr. Newnan: 
I congratulate Judge” on the 


occasion of its fifty-seventh birthday. 


A humorous magazine helps us to 
get & proper perspective. 


I hope "Judge" will continue the 
policy of furnishing clean pleasantries and 


avoid the tendency to substitute risque articles 


or humor 


Very gruly yours, 








now read The Judge 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 


RALEIGH 
My dear Mr. Newman: 


I wish to warmly congratulate your 


fine publication, JUDGE, upon the celebration 
State of North Dakota 
of its 57th birthday. It has made a distinct Office of the Governor 


Bismarck 
contribution to life, and through the years has 
mabdled a vast miltitude to laugh off their 


Worries and c * ‘ Judge Magazine 
es and cares. I wish for JUDGE continued ty thy ag 


prosperity and increasing usefulness. ae ee 


Yours very truly, 


Centlemen: 
(ei \ Pernit me the liberty of congratulating your 
magazine upon its 57th birthday. 


I read JUDGE with pleasure, principally for 
the wit and humor therein contained. It is 
such magazines as yours that takes the blues 
out of life. 








With best wishes for your continued success, 
I aa, 


Sincerely urs, 


) 


vert (\\ 




















Tee Arrz PUBUBHING Company (1935) LiwiTEo 
17, Freer Sraeer, 


Lonoon, &€.C. 4: 


oaecton 
wan wuRRaY. 


Te. aewonee 
Cewres. (6289 6 6080 


CJD/GD 


The Editor, 
"JUDG sE*, 
16, East 48th 

Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
N.Y. 


Dear Sir, 


May “Reazzle* be allowed to rank amongst 
the many who must be offering you congratulations on 
your 57th birthday ! 


As a younger contemporary we may say that 
we greatly anpreciate the witticisas of "Judge", and 
its general appesl cannot be ,uestioned when consid- 
ering that it is "still going strong” after «11 this 
time. 

May you “Judge* for many years yet ! 


Congratulations 1nd felicitations froa, 


THE RITZ PUBLI: HING CO.(1935) LTD. 


Fe Vie Parisionns 


(0 
4 tut 


Director & Secretary. 

















Paris, 


Monsieur le Directeur 
de 
I6 East 48 Th Street 
NEW YORK.N.Y 


———— 2 -L it, 


Mr. Harry Newman, 
Offices of "Judge", 
16, East 48th Street, 
New York, 

N.Y., U.S.A. 
Monsieur, : 


Nous sommes. flattés que notre appréciation sur 
votre maf..zine puisse vous 8&tre agréable, mais il nous 
est diffichle de vous la faire sincérement car vous ne 
101 adr z pl a a 
nous adressez plus JUDGE depuis déja fort longtemps, Dear Sir, 
Le signataire connaft évidemment fort bien votre 


magazine qui l'a bien souvent diverti et qui lui semble 
S8tre, A son avis, le reflet le plus parfait de 1'humour 
américain, 


Avec nos meilleurs souhaits de prospérité, 


Nous vous prions d'agréer, Monsieur, l'assurance 
de nos sentiments distingués, 








Mr. Punch (a condemned and aged criminal) 
has the greatest pleasure in sending hearty congratu- 
lations to his Judge on the occasion of the latter's 
57th Birthday. 

Yours faithfully, 


fe 
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NEWcome CARLTON 
CHAIRMAN op THE BoakD 


SAE at point of origin, 


Time of receipt ig STANDa] 
“sew York, N.Y “ones 
29 


| READ JUDGE OVE 
PLEASANT HOUR 


WR HEARST, 








ARMOUR S? COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Orrrce OF tue 
Presioent 


Dear iir. Newman: 
Time and mechanical limi- The poet was right when he said: 
tations have prevented the "A little nonsense now ani then, is relished 


by the wisest men." As far back as I can 
use of all the letters of con- remember JUDGE has been presenting the 


gratulation received by The amusing side of things anc promotiag good 


cheer. Your present day ublication seems 
Judge. Additional letters to me to be keener and wittier than ever 
. : : * before and I want to extend my congratulations 
will be published in subse to the editors on the occasion of JUDGE'S 
quent issues. 57th birthday anniversary. 


Fa ully yours, 


Mr. Harry Newman 
16 East 48th Street 
JUDGE 


New York City 


Se suate.° 


“ER 
SEVENTIETH ANWSTERSARY * 1937 
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Limited Sickness and Accident Policy 


JORTH American’s Premier Policy is 
not life insurance nor old-age in- 
surance. It is specific protection against 
the many common sicknesses and acci- 
dents that are happening about us every 
day. Think for a minute! If you had to 
have an appendicitis operation .. . if 
you were struck by an automobile, 
would your income continue? Would 
your savings be ample to tide you 
over? Or would you need help? In case 
of specific sickness and accidents, the 
Premier Policy pays you $25.00 a week 
in cash; helps with your doctors’ and 
hospital bills, provides an emergency 
fund to help return you from where you 
were hurt or taken ill, and provides a 
principal sum of $10,000. Under it you 
are protected, whether at home or 
traveling in the United States, Canada 
or Europe. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men and women from 16 to 69 years 
of age are eligible, and no medical ex- 
amination is required. The total prem- 
ium is $10.00 for a full year’s protection 
—less than 3c a day. There are no other 
dues or assessments. Even this low 
premium may be paid in small monthly 
installments if preferred. 








TOTAL COST ONLY 


$10 A YEAR 


Can Be Paid Monthly If Desired 








SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE 


INCLUDED WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE 


Pays $25 Weekly Benefit for stated 
disabling injuries sustained while rid- 
ing in or driving a private automobile 
or by being struck by any moving con- 
veyance. 


DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


The North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company is the oldest and largest 
exclusive sickness and accident insur- 
ance company in America. It has given 
protection against sickness and acci- 
dents for more than 51 years... more 
than $23,000,000 has been paid out in 
claims. North American operates un- 
der the supervision of 47 State Insur- 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


767 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 
Established 1886—51 Years * 


AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 





ance Departments, and its Premier 
Limited Policy—free from “red tape” 
—is issued with the guarantee, that if 
not found completely satisfactory, it 
may be returned at any time within 
ten days, and the premium paid will be 
refunded in full. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send in the coupon below for the 
FREE booklet, “Cash or Sympathy” 
which explains simply and clearly, 
without legal terms, exactly what the 
Premier Policy offers you. You owe it 
to your family and yourself to read the 
details of this specific protection against 
accidents and sickness. The booklet will 
come to you through the mail, so that 
you may read it over in the privacy of 
your home—and there is no obligation 
whatever. Write today! 


| North American | Free Booklet fl 
| 








’ Accident Insurance Co., 

, 767 Title Bldg..Newark, New Jersey } 
a I would like to receive a copy of your ] 
FREE booklet, “Cash or Sympathy” 

+ through the mails. I understand there is ! 

no obligation. 
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ARE YOU SURE”? 


Fifty Questions to Make You Think 





I" doesn’t matter whether you use pen, 
pencil, or lipstick. Just check one of the 
suggested answers for each of the following 
questions . . . A broker scored 82 on this 
one. 


1. If you had occasion to read an engrav- 

er's plate you should: 

look at it upside 
down 

stand on your head 


hold it up before a 
mirror 
read it backwards 


2. In a bull fight the picador is the: 
man who kills the bull cape horse 
red silk flag dart lancer on horseback 


3. The original “Old Man of the Moun- 
tain” was: 

Rip Van Winkle 
Richard Halliburton 


Herbert Hoover 


George Washington 
a Persian 
a wrestler 


4. Who first said that jealousy is the green- 
eyed monster: 
Plato Cleopatra 


Henry VIII 
Al Smith Shakespeare 


John Barleycorn 


5. Emily Post says that it is quite correct 
for women to: 


talk loudly in the slide down bannis- 
Street ters 

remove their hats sip Martinis 
in theaters through a straw 


6. The 1937 Harper Prize novel contest was 
won by: 
Frederic Prokosch 


Margaret Mitchell 
Louis Bromfield 


Faith Baldwin 


The capital of California is: 
Los Angeles Sacramento 


San Diego 
San Francisco Bakersfield 


Oakland 


8. If you sent your daughter to one of the 

following schools, she would have a very 

hard time getting in: 
Vassar Smith 


Wellesley 
Bryn Mawr Barnard 


Villanova 


9. The fiftieth anniversary of his American 
debut was recently celebrated at the Metro- 
politan Opera House by: 
Rachmaninoff 
Moritz Rosenthal 
Wilton Gieseking 


Josef Lhevine 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Josef Hofmann 


10. The present premier of Egypt is: 
Mahatma Gandhi Mustapha Nahas Pasha 
Haile Selassie Riza Khan Pahlevi 


11. Theotherapy is the treatment of disease 
by: 
prayer and religious exercises 


massage 
heat metaphysics 


chemistry 
12. A yak is: 
a small orange 


a breed of wild Asian cattle 
a South American sheep 


a Chinese drink 
a toothpick 
a pin cushion 


13. The ancient birthstone for the month of 
January was the garnet. The modern Tif- 
fany birthstone for the same month is the: 


ruby diamond opal 
pearl emerald hyacinth 

14. A tortilla is a: 

South American lizard spider 
Italian drink Spanish veil 

Mexican dish spook 
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15. A sidecar cocktail is made with cognac 
and: 
vermouth rum rye 
absinthe cointreau pickles 
16. Which of the following men was fa- 
mous for his conquests in Africa? 
Pershing Franco 


Herkimer 
Kitchener Foch 


Grant 
17. Choreography is: 
map study composition of music 
flood control dance composition 
farm work a new picture magazine 


18. One of these men is considered to be 
the founder of philosophy: 
Socrates Plato Marcus Aurelius 
Caesar Emerson Aesop 


19. The name Caribbean is preferably pro- 
nounced: 


Carib’ bean or Caribbe’an 


20. The color of raw shrimp most closely 
approaches: 


pink 
grey 


yellow red 
green brown 


21. Pair the following with the proper def- 
initions: 


1. allusion a. a deceptive appearance 
2. illusion b. evasion 
3. elusion c. hint or suggestion 


22. If you should be introduced to Douglas 
Shearer in a Hollywood studio, it would be 
correct to Say: 
Your acting is superb. 
Why do you have such a passion for 
sound? 
What about that new camera you in- 
vented? 


You certainly know how to train dancers. 


23. A flying mare is: 


a pony awrestling term a cocktail 
a hurricane a mad woman a beetle 
24. Should 


someone present you with a 
tapir you might thank them for the: 
animal candle walking stick 
jewel carved sword 
small piece of tapestry 


25. It may surprise you to know that one 

definition of fathead is: 
a Shakespearian actor 
4 corsage pin 


a red fish 


a snake 
a Spanish water jug 
an ice cream cone 


26. Anyone interested in the arts should 

know that Delacroix was a: 
famous tenor book publisher 
Athenian orator French painter 
French statesman Italian sculptor 

27. One of the following statements is cor- 

rect: 

The flamingo feeds on dead birds. 

Flamenco is one type of ancient Spanish music. 

Camille Flammarion was a famous French 
doctor. 


28. Which of the following years will be 
the next leap year: 


1938 1940 1941 1943 
29. The next Olympic games are scheduled 
to be in: 


China 


France 


India 


England 
Japan 


Italy 





—_ 


30. If it is now 2 p.m. in New York City, 
it is what time in Los Angeles: 


10 a.m. 11 a.m. 6 p.m. 9 a.m. 


31. Shantung pongee is obtained from wild 
silkworms and named after a: 
Japanese ruler Chinese province 
capital of Shansi an island near Labrador 
a French poodle a Chinese sailboat 


32. If you were talking with President 
Roosevelt about one of his hobbies, you 


might say: 

It must be difficult to take those old clock; 
apart. 

How many years have you been collecting 
stam ps? 


Where did you get those beautiful butterflies? 


33. The famous Scaramouche is linked with: 


Darwin Robert Louis Stevenson Lincoln 
Julius Caesar Sabatini Errol Flynn 
34. 


One of the newest curative measures 
used in hospitals is: 
a club painting 


“ ! perfume 
music tennis 


motion pictures 


35. You needn’t be a seamstress to know 
that Cleopatra’s needle is: 

used only in fine garments a diamond brooch 
a victrola needle a new lipstick 


Egyptian obelisk in Central Park a night club 


36. If you took a sheet of cardboard and 
made a hole in it with a pin, and then, in a 
darkened room, held the cardboard between a 
sheet of white paper and an electric lamp, 
you would see on the paper: 

a small hole the image of a star 
the image of the hole, magnified nothing 
an image of the lamp filament your shadow 


37. Union Square in New York City is 
noted for its: 
beauty statue by Cellini 


swimming pool 
soap-box orators 


arch of triumph flowers 


38. The real name of the Little Church 
Around the Corner is: 

Church of the Madonna Riverside Church 
Church of the Transfiguration Actor's Chape! 


39. If you are inclined to throw yourself 

wholeheartedly into all that goes on about 

you, you are probably: 
an introvert 


crazy sick 
tight 


an extravert a sucker 


40. The vitamin which is sometimes called 
the anti-infection vitamin, which helps pre- 
vent eye troubles and protects the tissues of 
the mouth and throat is vitamin: 


A B Cc D EZ F G 


41. The _ national amateur  ski-jumping 
champion for 1937 in the United States is: 
A. Engen Einar Fredboe John Elvrum 


42. What famous old Chicago club recently 
closed its doors? 
National Republican Club University Club 
Williams Club Hamilton Club 
Harvard Club Knickerbocker Club 


43. Belgium’s Nazi movement, headed by 
handsome Leon Degrelle, is the: 
Rightests Fascists Laborites 
Rexists Anti-Semites Mobites 


44. It should be easy to find the misspelled 
word in this paragraph: 









paras 
thirst 


ennes 


45. 

er de 
1. ¢0 
2. pi 


3. cl 


46. 
nade 
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George Bernard Shaw says that man is the 
only animal that esteems itself rich in pro- 
portion to the number and vorocity of its 
parasites. Henry Fielding in turn says that 
thirst teaches all animals to drink, but drunk- 
enness belongs only to man. 














par aH 




















45. Pair the following words with the prop- : oe ; 
er definitions: : ae Ns 
1. conundrum a. something which perplexes : Ce te 
2. puzzle b. an acted enigma PA te 
3. charade c. a riddle : 


46. If someone treated you to a mock sere- 
nade of discordant music, you might call it: 
chattel chau ff euse charivari 
chary chasuble chatty 














47. If you were to meet a huater carrying 
a francolin, he might say to you: 

See what a fine bird 1 have? 

How do you like my gun? 

These little beavers are pests. 























4g. When an army routs its enemy by 
means of nitrous oxide, it has used: 
tear-gas high explosives laughing-gas 
buck shot smoke screens castor oil 




















49. Which of these people would be most 
likely to use many stopples: 
dancers bartenders babies 
teachers musicians ditch-diggers 





50. One of the following words is not a 
radio term: 
calibration converter coulomb 
oscillator polarization yoke 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 74 


Number of correct answers 











“WELL, DEAR, I TORE UP THAT DISPOSSESS NOTICE WE GOT 
si ial THIS MORNING AND THREW IT IN THE LANDLORD'S FACE.” 


Multiply by two for score 











PARK & TILFORD 
Mrivate Stock 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKEYS 
AND THAT MEANS ALL WHISKEY 


IT’S A HAPPY NEW YEAR— 


—for the man who decides that the comparatively 
little extra cost will not stop him from enjoying the 
luxury of Park & Tilford “Private Stock” Whiskey. 






America’s Luxury W, hiskey 
In Rye (92 Proof) or Bourbon (96 Proof) 








PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, N. Y-.. 
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Dip you ever sit in a living room 
watching ten or twelve people glaring at 
each other while the atmosphere slowly 
seemed to turn to ice? Who hasn't! And 
who hasn't left that same frigid affair 
swearing never to get roped in again, and 
then accepted another invitation for next 
Saturday night at some other friend’s 
house, finding that, while the very same 
people were there again, somehow it 
turned out to be a rip-snorting party 
with everybody having a grand time. 

It all boils down to one thing. Hostess 
number one expected that gay old fellow, 
Spontaneity, to walk in unexpectedly and 
take charge of things, while hostess num- 
ber two was clever enough to know that 
he would have to be coaxed and cajoled, 
so she conjured up a couple of good 
games to start things rolling. 

There isn’t time to try many of them 
at one party, so choose carefully, with 
plenty of variety. If you have no better 
ideas up your sleeve, maybe a few of the 
following will prove valuable sugges- 
tions: 


Acting Adverbs 


Cold print seldom does justice to a 
game, but this one has steered many a 
party away from the rocks of boredom. 

The person who is IT thinks of an 
adverb, and it is up to the rest of the 
crowd to discover what adverb it is by 
instructing the person who’s IT to do 
various things in the manner of the ad- 
verb. Thus, if he is instructed to roll on 
the floor, and has chosen ‘‘ardently” as 
his adverb, he should present a ridicu- 
lous spectacle. Of course, if he were in- 
structed to talk to his amour de moment 
in the manner of the adverb, it would be 
easy to guess, for who wouldn't recog- 
nize the vagaries of young love! 


Amateur Artistry 


There’s a game for you! Give each 
guest a blank sheet of paper and pencil 
and then turn out the lights. Each person 
must draw a picture on a subject previ- 
ously decided. For instance, your picture 
of a man on horseback might be some- 
thing like this one. 


LET’S PLAY 
By Dorothy Hoffman 


Try it sometime and you'll find that 





your guests will have quite a time admir- 
ing their own artistic efforts. 


Guillotine 


A gruesome name, but far from a 
gruesome game, for the name is derived 
solely from the fact that it is a word 
game in which words are used whole and 
“with their heads chopped off.” 

For instance, pose this one to the cir- 
cle. ‘‘As a whole, it’s a part of the body. 
With its head chopped off it’s what you 
do when hubby is far away from home.” 
Catch on? It’s spine, of course. With its 
head chopped off, pine. You can do the 
same with innumerable words as: orange 
and range, hear and ear, table and able, 





brat and rat, trap and rap, ad infinitum. 
The more clever and original your defini- 
tions, the more interesting the game. 
No doubt many of you have tried 
games and tricks which have proved ex- 
ceptionally popular with your group of 
friends. The JuDGE will be glad to hear 
about them if you care to write in, and 


each month the best of these games will | 


be printed with the name and address 
of the sender. 


If you are planning a party and wish 


helpful suggestions as to decorations, re- | 
freshments and games, the LET’S PLAY | 


Department will help you solve your prob- 
lems. Just write far enough in advance. 


Game Buyers’ Guide 


CrROsswoRD LEXICON, crossword ana- 


gtams which will tax your ingenuity. | 
Played entirely with cards. One pack | 


sufficient for two, three or four players. 


’ 50c. Parker Bros., Inc., Salem, Mass. 


STAR REPORTER, Boake Carter’s game | 
for all the family. All the thrills of a | 


reporter hot on the trail of a major scoop. 
$2.00. Parker Bros., Inc., Salem, Mass. 

MEXICAN Pete. An exciting combina- 
tion card and dice game. Up to eight 
players. Popular edition, $1.50; DeLuxe 


edition, $3.00. Parker Bros., Inc., Salem, 


Mass. 


BONANZA, a fast and varied card game 
for from two to nine people. Easy to 
learn. $2.00. Toy Mart, Radio City, New 
York. 


Mr. REE, the game of Mystery (four to 
eight people). $2.00. Dastardly plots 
and cold blooded murders conceived and 
executed right in your own living room 
$2.00. Selchow & Righter Co., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 











PARKER GAMES 


MONOPOLY 


other Game! Price, $2, $2.50 (with 
Grand Hotels), DolLsme Sets, $3.50 to $25 





BOAKE CARTER’S 
STAR REPORTER 

Novel and exciting play developed by Boake 
Carter, and based on his thrilling experiences 
chasing news by plane, rail, and motor! This 


Winter’s Outstanding NEW Game! Up to 6 can 
play. Price, $2 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS unc. 


SALEM, MASS. * NEW YORK * LOND 














The ultimate in 
food, rooms and 
friendly service. 
At the Center 
of Things. 


Ye ates from $3. 


CORONADO 


HOTEL 


SPRING AT LINDELL 
Preston J. Bradshaw, Director 


Winter session on the Guif at Venice, Florida. Late 
Spring and Fall sessions near Louisyille. Thorough col- 
lege preparation. Outdoor sports ail year. Special ar- 
rangements being made for boys now enrolling for the 


Florida session. For catalogues address Colonel Chas. 
B. Richmond, Pres. 














Lyndon, Kentucky 
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NORMAN 


DOLE PINEAPPLE JUICE FROM HAWAII 
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“My favorite book, gentlemen? Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus.” 
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HE Senator is smart. In these hectic times, it’s the book 
of laughs that perks you up. Here are 150 flip and fascinat- 
ing puzzles edited by the staff of The Judge. You'll be laugh- 
ing in your sleep after an evening’s fun with any one of them. 
Just fill in the coupon below. You'll receive The Judge for 
two years and get Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus FREE. 


HERE IS YOUR BIG BOOK DIVIDEND: 
24 iesues of The Judge. .........cccccees $2.75 
X-Word Puzzle Omnibus................ 


The Judge, 
18 East 48th St., New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my membership for two years at $2.75 and send me the Omnibus right 
away. 
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Enclosed find my check 
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. hold it up before a mirror 
. lancer on horseback 

. a Persian 

. Shakespeare 


to remove their hats in theaters 


. Frederic Prokosch 

. Sacramento 

. Villanora 

. Josef Hofmann 

. Mustapha Nahas Pasha 

. prayer and religious exercises 
. a breed of wild Asian cattle 
. hyacinth 

. Mexican dish 

. cointreau 

. Kitchener 

. dance composition 

. Socrates 

. Caribbe’an 

. grey 

cat 2a Eh 

. Why do you have such a passion for 


sound? 


. a wrestling term 

. animal 

. a red fish 

. French painter 

. Flamenco is one type of ancient Span- 


ish music. 


.. 1940 

. Japan 

- 11 a.m. 

. Chinese province 

. How many years have you been collect- 


ing stamps? 


. Sabatini 

. music 

. Egyptian obelisk in Central Park 
. an image of the lamp filament 
. soap-box orators 

. Church of the Transfiguration 

- an extravert 


. A. Engen 

2. Hamilton Club 

. Rexists 

. vorocity 

ok’ ok 3 

. charivari 

. See what a fine bird I have! 
. laughing-gas 

. bartenders 

. yoke 
































“THEY SAY THAT RIPLEY HIRED HIM OUT 
TO-.THE UNION.” 


















New York office, Hotel Roose- 
velt, telephone MUrray Hill 
6-0974. Chicago office, 605 










A complete resort city un- 
der one roof—a complete, 
all-inclusive Florida vaca- 
tion under the SUPER- 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
Moderate rates include 
room _ accommodations, 
meals, Country Club priv- 
ileges and special enter- 
tainment features. OSCAR 
. JOHNSON, General 





Alor the young, the near young, for those 
ai] whose longer lives have earned them 
the right to brief forays into the realm 
of youthful pleasures . . . for those who have “had 
enough’ of the lively tempo and who are content 
in a world of sunshine, bracing air and natural 
beauty, Florida's Hollywood Beach Hotel is the 
modern wintertime Gtopia whose vastness pro- 
bides a corner for every mood and a different mood 
in every corner. 
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THE MOVIES 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing background. Everybody agreed about 
that. 

“Lost Horizon” was liked by almost 
everyone, and people who liked that 
liked ‘I Met Him in Paris” too. Frank 
Capra and Robert Riskin working with 
cops and jockeys and newspaper report- 
ers have put out some of the very best 
talking pictures—say “Mr. Deeds” and 
“It Happened One Night.” But they 
should have guessed that the same meth- 
ods might not work with English diplo- 
mats and withered sages a couple of hun- 
dred of years old. “Lost Horizon” had 
some lovely scenery but there was no 
sense to it; the scenery in ‘Captains 
Courageous” was a very essential part of 
the picture. As for the scenery in “I 
Met Him in Paris,”’ arranged by equally 
successful writers and directors—well . . . 

There have been a lot of stories about 
producers who buy plays for prodigious 
sums, discard the title and hire six ex- 
pensive writers to do the screen version. 
Leslie Howard in “Stand-In’’ says, “I 
don’t see why a film has to be rewritten 
quite so many times,” and the answer is, 
“That's the picture business.” Actually 
if the play was at all successful the pro. 








ducer will not tamper with it for fear 
of breaking the spell. The movie made 
from ‘Dead End” had a rather prettier 
heroine, it left out some of the shorter 
words, but that was all. But the movie 
“Stage Door,” though there were a few 
vestigial remnants in it of the old days 
when no one took the 
movies seriously—let me 
mention just the young 
man who appeared on the 
doorstep as Ginger Rogers’ 
love-interest and disap- 
peared immediately after 
—was much more serious 
and thoughtful than the 
play “Stage Door.” The 
play was not one of the 
best of the year, but the 
best plays of the year were 
not being produced on the 
commercial stages. People 
who weep for the Passing of the Theatre 
are really weeping for the Passing of the 
Brothers Shubert. 

“The Life of Emile Zola’ was so sol- 
emn that everyone thought.it was won- 
derful. It had all the usual faults of a 
biographical film: it was a string of epi- 
sodes only bound together by the fact 
that the hero grows older and fatter as 
one episode follows another, but at 











least it gets a good mark for effort. 
“The Good Earth” was another movie 
that was properly two or three movies, 
which impressed some critics and dis- 
turbed others. Paul Muni is a fine actor, 
Luise Ranier is a fine actress, and they 
were both very cleverly made up to look 
like Chinese. But to rep- 
resent a novel adequately a 
film would have to run 
eight hours, which is just 
now not possible. So in 
“The Good Earth” the 
scenes did not develop into 
each other; one scene 
stopped, five years had 
passed when the next scene 
began. 

Not many pictures are 
sufficiently superb to bring 
all the critics into agree- 
ment. Some thought that 
“Make Way for Tomorrow” and “A 
Star Is Born’ were too sentimental, 
“John Meade’s Woman” and ‘They 


Won't Forget’’ were nothing but propa- 
ganda. 

But when all the qualifications have 
been made, every movie critic will admit 
that if he did not like to go to the movies 
he would never have chosen movie criti- 
cism as a profession. 














HAZEN J]. TITUS 


Owner-Management 


THE Holly Hill Club Hotel is 
Florida’s ideal spot to rest and play. 
Pleasant, airy rooms, wholesome 
food and hospitable associations 
blend agreeably with Davenport's 
delightfully mild winter climate and 
gorgeous setting of flowering shrubs, 
palms and orange trees. Rates mod- 
erate and guests warmly welcomed. 
Write or wire reservations. 





HOLLY HILL HOTEL 


and 18-Hole Golf Course 


Davenport, Florida 


ONE of the most beautiful golf 
courses of Florida is only three blocks 
from the Holly Hill Club Hotel. 18 
holes, wonderfully true, Italian rye 
grass greens, large grass tees and 
heavy turf fairways. It is sporty and 
interesting, with natural hazards. 
No two holes are alike. A large 
practice fairway adjoins the club 
house. 


“FAMOUS FOR GOLF” 















In —r 





- hole golf course in miniature, par 


European Plan 
December 15th to April 15th 


AN interesting feature is a real 18- 


72, with grass greens, grass tees, well 
arranged traps and water hazard. It 
is played with the putter and niblick 
and lighted for —— This is 
for the exclusive use of Holly Hill 
Club Hotel guests. A fascinating 
recreation and excellent practice for 
all. 
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HIGH HAT 


(Continued from page 22) 


such a thing. He is a stickler for etiquette 
and knows his Emily Post as well as any 
other post. 

It has been rumored that a dog will 
sometimes abandon his professional 
career to investigate a flea, but Junior 
has never seen such a thing, and it will 
have to be proved to him. 

The horse racing season is split. Tropi- 
cal Track opens January 11 and runs a 
couple of months, with another session 
April 9, while Hialeah operates from 
January 5 to March 12. Many of the 
tourists have, in past years, been going 
home at the end of the Hialeah season, 
but lately they have been sticking around 
until the closing of the Tropical Track, 
since some of the horses which have been 
doing their bit for equinimity are held 
over. 

Boxing and wrestling are in charge of 


the American Legion. The Coral Gables © 


Coliseum has staged fights between 
champs and near champs, and there are 
various arenas given over to wrestling. 
The other night your correspondent lest 
his bower long enough to take in a 
wrestling tournament at the 7th Armory 
Arena, the final “‘attraction’’ being a 
woman’s match between a Tarzaness 
from Georgia and one from Tennessee. 
The brunette threw the blonde and that 
was that. The referee took more punish- 
ment than either of the contestants, but 
no doubt that’s as it should be. 

Football is being played in these parts 
after it has been abandoned in the North, 
and the Roddy Burdine Stadium is the 
mecca of devotees of the pigskin sport. 
Mr. Burdine, who was head of Miami's 
largest department store, died recently, 
and the Stadium was named in his honor. 
When college teams aren’t playing there, 
it is turned over to high school aggrega- 
tions, and is kept busy much of the time. 


Tue Jai-Alai (Hi-Li to you) season 
will be opening soon. Hi-Li is one of the 
fastest, wickedest games which has come 
to your correspondent'’s attention. A close 
study of the game seems to indicate there 
are absolutely no rules, but I may be 
wrong. At any rate, there are no rules 
observable to the naked eye. A player on 
one team has full liberty to slug a player 
on the opposing team over the conk with 
one of those scoop things. The ball 
(pelota) goes zinging back and forth 
with a speed that would knock your eye 
out. The players, most South Americans, 
manufacture the pelota and cesta them- 
selves, and are very finicky indeed in de- 


termining their exact texture and weight. 
The cesta is the wickerwork gadget and 
the pelota is a trifle smaller than a base- 
ball. : 

There are singles and doubles games, 
and occasionally triples, and the betting 
is fast and furious. Attendants go in 
among the audience taking bets and sell- 
ing, or at least trying to sell dolls and 
little bears. On top of the stands is a 
well-equipped ballroom, where an ot- 


chestra plays, and below decks is an even | 


better equipped barroom, where the win- 
ners may celebrate and the losers drown 
their sorrows. : 

Until liquor came in the pharmacists, 
we hear, were dispensing kodak supplies, 
stamps, inner tubes, insect exterminators 
and the like, and were having a terrible 


time making both ends meet. But now | 


the more eminent apothecaries have set 
up package stores, are riding high and 
thinking about paying their 1934 income 
taxes. 


Tue most vexatious problem in these 
parts is that of parking and more indig- 
nant Letters to the Editor are written by 








Pro Bono than you can shake a typewriter | 


at. Mr. Bono feels he is justified, and no 
doubt he is. Perhaps you want to go into 
a department store to buy a seventy-five 
cent tie or a bottle of smelling salts or a 


parcheesi set. You can’t park on the main | 


drag, because in front of every store there 
is a No Parking sign in yellow paint, and 
there might be a cop around. You can, 
of course, invest two bits in a parking lot 
across the street, or you can go over to 
Biscayne Boulevard and start dropping 
coins into a slot machine. 

At any rate, by the time you emerge 
your little shopping jaunt will have cost 


you a pretty penny (who ever heard of | 


an ugly penny?) and your tie or your 
smelling salts or your game won't be 
worth the wear and tear on your nerves, 
to say nothing of your wallet. 

Possibly at some future date these Pro 
Bonos may stage a parking strike and get 
the administration to do something about 
it. But at present there doesn’t seem to be 
any unity of action. 

That’s the situation today. It may be 
different six months from now, because 
when we-all Suthernors, suh, from New 
York and Des Moines and Nogales and 
Windsor Locks get together we get right 


indignant. We're a strong, silent race, | 


and we can be pushed just so far. Then 


ovr dander rises and we make the Span- | 


ish moss fly. —JUDGE, Jr. 








How Many Mistakes 
In This Picture? 





N drawing this picture the artist 

made between thirty and forty 
mistakes. How many can you 
find? The Judge now offers you 
a chance to subscribe for a year 
to the best humorous magazine in 
the country, simply by detecting 
the correct number of mistakes 
and filling in the coupon below. 


For example: The man in the 
foreground has no ears, the lady 
smoking the cigar in the fireplace 
has on only one rubber boot and 
is not reading The Judge, the 
chimney of the house is under the 
sideboard, etc., etc. 


Isn’t it fun! See how many 
others you can find. 


Filling in the coupon below will 
not be considered a mistake. On 
the contrary—it is the one thing 
about the whole picture that’s 
sensible. 


18 EAST 48TH STREET 
| NEW YORK CITY 


! Dear Sirs: 

I am rectifying all mistakes, 
and starting the new year right, 
| by becoming a regular sub- 
| scriber to The Judge. Please 
| enter my subscription for: 


1 Year at $1.50 
and bill me later. 
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Submiited by Allen Glasser, Bronx, N.Y.C. 


Horizontal 


. Famous trouble maker. 

. You can’t do without this. 

. Often found in slot machines. 

. Angels are this way. 

Always against something. 

. Here's a fishy one. 

7. Doles (Ah there, Mr. Hopkins!). 

8. Where backseat drivers drive you. 

. This makes us blue. 

. What no WPA worker ever does to himself. 

2. Siamese twins can’t do this. 

. Russian inland sea. 

. What a Chinaman does to his ancestors. 

This can be taken for granted. 

. Recession ink. 

32. Where the corpse was found. 

3. You can make hay with this. 
This is real hot. 

8. First cousin to a stork. 

. What motorists should do at grade crossings. 
This is barred, but not banned. 

. What every lass desires. 

2. Hollanders went crazy about this once. 

. Japan’s first bite out of China—and what an 
appetite it developed! 
This makes the wheels go 

. Inquired—and no foolin’. 

. Sarcastic in a highbrow way. 

. What the law does to culprits—sometimes. 

52. This fellow is always on his way. 

. Water in a hurry. 

. Competent. 

. Something abstract in the concrete. 

. Never let this get the best of you. 

2. What the burglar toted off. 

. This man makes you sleepy. 

. Poets’ pet goddess. 

5. Sea eagles—and we don't mean ocean hoppers. 

. What the cop did on his beat. 

7. Dumb Dora thinks this is 
campers to sleep in. 


round. 


something for 


Vertical 


. A wise man’s vehicle if you L it. 
. This spiny shrub is a sticker. 
3. Where baldness begins. 

. What a radio comedian does with an old gag. 

. What Fascists would like to do to Commu- 
nists—and vice versa. 

. This will keep yau cool. 

. A weight on your mind. 

. Fur-bearing, aquatic mammal—no, not Johnny 
Weissmuller. 

. What mobs do when the Black Maria arrives. 

. Gazed vacantly, like a glass eye. 

. Pertaining to the moon. 


78 


. John L. 


Lewis and William Green will never 


do this, it seems. 


. Big blow-hards. 


1. This has teeth, 
. Birds in 


but can’t chew. 
a class by themselves. 
This isn’t unlawful. 


. What to do when the boat leaks. 
3. Napoleon hated this place. 


29. Slipped on a banana peel. 


Ancient Celtic priest. 
A tree with the jitters. 


. Variety of carnelian. 


36. Curved molding. 
37. What every actor wants to play. 


A prize-fighter by this name smells just the 


same. 


. What plotters do when they get together. 


2. What the nail did to sonny’s pants. 
3. Where dancing interferes with dining. 


. Catlike critters. 


. What 


ashes do to rugs. 


. Radio comedy. 


A shady sort of place. 


. Sharp claw. 


50. Fragrant wood 


but not to moths. 


. The Great Divide. 


5. This 


Russian was considered terrible in his 
time. 


9. Fruity appointment. 


Jhere most nickels go. 


. How to get more than you started with. 
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THE TRAILER 
GAZETTE 


A MAN in a New Jersey trailer 
plugged a curling iron into the municipal 
circuit last evening and blew out a fuse, 
leaving the church festival in complete 
darkness. This practice has got to stop. 


Del Potter has taken the refrigerator 
out of his trailer to make room for his 
mother-in-law who is coming to visit for 
a spell. 


Hank Tibbitts was just about to com- 
plete a run of 15 in Jake Cole’s pool 
parlor over at the Trailer Camp when the 
rear left tire blew and let the table down 
at one end. 


Dr. Paul Ottis’ dental office is stuck 
in the mud on the edge of Highway 101. 
Patients are urged to wear rubber boots 
for the time being. 


Herzog’s Grocery Store got out of con- 
trol and ran through the fence surround- 
ing the public school yesterday. Chet says 
the store suffered a broken fender and 
the kids ate up about a hundred dollars 
worth of crackers. 


Al Watrus, who had lived in a trailer 
for two years, ran the following ad in 
the classified department of the Gazette 
last week: “My wife, having left with 
my bed and board, I will no longer be 
responsible for debts incurred by her.” 


The Sheriff is looking for a Western 
Union telegraph office with brown body, 
yellow fenders and balloon tires. The 
operator turned left down Elm Road 
without holding out his hand. 


The new post office skidded off the 
road last night and landed on its side in 
a ditch. The general delivery window is 
under three feet of mud. Witnesses claim 
that the postmaster was driving with one 
hand and sorting mail with the other. 


White’s Drug Store is advertising for 
an experienced driver who can also make 
ice cream sodas and fill prescriptions. 


Tony Contento has left in his shoe 
shine parlor for a week’s fishing in the 
Pocono Mountains. 


The Women’s Temperance Union is 
getting up a petition to force Jake Badger 
to drive his saloon out of town on Sun- 
days. One good thing about Jake’s place 
is that he always drives folks home in it 
if they can’t navigate. 


j.c. 








GEORGE'S 
NAVAL PROGRAM 


WueENn I went to see George I found 
him at a table littered with papers on 
which he was jotting figures he read 
from a slide rule. On his one side was a 
pair of bathroom scales; on the other a 
water cooler. As I came in George looked 
at his watch and jumped up. He filled a 
glass at the water cooler, drank it, 
weighed himself on the scales and sat 
down to make a note of his weight. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I have just 
been trying to find out how long it will 
take me to weigh as much as a battle- 
ship.” 

“A what?” 

“A battleship. You know, one of those 
things that sails about all abristle with 
guns.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “I know what a 
battleship is. But how can you weigh as 
much as a battleship?” 

George looked at his figures and shook 
his head. “I can’t,” he said, ‘but this is 
how it works. For the last twenty-four 
minutes I have taken—internallv, mind 
you—a glass of water every two minutes. 
I have gained six pounds. That means 
I can gain fifteen pounds an hour. Work- 
ing a forty-hour week, I can gain 600 
pounds, or about 1514 tons a year. Now 
taking the battleship Hood, pride of the 
British fleet, a ship of 42,000 tons 

Here George jumped up and gulped 
another glass of water. 

“Taking the Hood—well, my friend, 
it would take me 2,700 years to weigh as 
much as the Hood. Even a small battle- 
ship, like the U.S.S. Arkansas, is out of 
the question. 

George drank another glass of water 
and weighed himself again. 

“Seven pounds,” he sighed. ‘No, it 
can’t be done. On the whole, I should 
prefer, since I can’t be a battleship, to 
be a yacht. Now the Yugoslavian Navy 
has a yacht, the Vila, and only 230 tons. 
That comes to just over 16 years. But 
who knows where I or the Vila will be 
in 16 years? Perhaps it would be best to 
be a small private yacht. It wouldn’t take 
long and I could incorporate myself and 
fool the income tax collectors.” 

“But,” I objected, “if you incorporate 
yourself as a yacht you will be a corpora- 
tion, liable for the excess profits tax.” 

“Oh no,” said George. “There won't 
be any profits from this corporation.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he said as he reached for 
the drinking glass, “the stock is 
watered.” 

—ROoseERT J. BULKLEY, JR. 
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. When Moses wielded his, 





Submitted by Jack Luzzatto, New York City 


Horizontal 


. Where to raise a family. 
. What Auntie may be called, 


with or without 
rancor. 


. A little raw when it comes to meat. 
. This looks funny when it’s cockeyed. 
. Nuts, 
. The shade of an Ethiopian warrior. 


to you. 


A bloodsucker, yessir, a reg-lar bloodsucker. 
The good green acres of our earliest ancestry. 


. Movie stars often get into this. 
. Em’s kid brother. 
. The nut that 


provides your Coca Cola (no 
soda jerker either), advt. 


. The old-hands-on-the-table pals of the spookie- 


wookies. 


5. How to avoid alimony payments. 

5. Smooth as silk and not quite so expensive. 
. The craftiest, 
. Inactive, like relief workers on the job. 

. Mind—this has nothing to do with the brain. 


wiliest, foxiest, etc. 


A Mr. Smith of New York. 


. A recuperator from a hard grind. 
. Exuded color, 
. Geeves 
. You can start enameling with this. 
. Right the villainous wrong. 
. Out of the rain. 

. Large birds flying through cross-word puzzles. 
. Fido’s family tree. 

. Delicately scented food for super-schnozzles. 


like 


Auntie’s undies. 
a job. 


Hiss! 


hey’re sea-birds. 


. A goodly number of cheese makers. 

. Endanger. 

. Where you certainly-can Cannes-Cannes. 
. A boy in the moonlight—20 years after. 

. His manners always express his feelings. 


A gossip in the horse family. 


. When these grind your teeth grind too. 
. On work relief. 
. The maple genus. 
. Place under estoppel. See lawyer about this one. 
. The original of 
. Do you surrender? 

7. Cute little acrobatics by Mr. 


It has genus, you know. 
all the flora growing around. 
Astaire. 


Vertical 


An uncompromising emptiness. 


. Free-for-all. 


A noble redskin. 

Prevented the grass from growing under foot. 
If these loud-boomerangs came back to the 
broadcaster he might quit. 

Fervent entreaty for this, that or the other. 
water gushed from 
rocks. 

He has a cold trade and a hot line. 


. May all your troubles be this kind. 


. Makes new coins out of old. 

. The poet advised him against birth control. 
A cat-swinging area. 

. The relief parts in the movies. 

. This sounds permissible. 

. Gambles squarely. 

25. Equipped for life in the ocean. 

. Ninnies, plain‘ goofs. 

. A piece of leather for tickling Junior. 

. The French kind is mystifying to the ladies. 

. Listed, like the little things they send bills for. 
31. No. 1 beauty, past and present. 

- Work on your puzzle with a latex product. 
34. A grocery or a newspaper service. 

37. A rather fowlish dramatic critic. 

38. No cheese-box on a raft. 

39. Forward! 

. Treated with nitric acid. Some treat. 

. Spookiest yet. 

. Entwine gracefully. 

. The breezy burg. 

. Barbered shrubbery. 
51. Sacred bird of Egypt, 
. What manner is this? 
53. The kind of vault you won’t find in a bank. 
54. Plain, simple. 

55. Hold up, without criminal intentions. 

. Well-known reptiles in fact and fiction. 


pal of the sacred bull. 


















































































































































59. Un-American, says Rev. Smith. 

61. Webster says the British pronounce this “et.” 
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1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


GRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 


1929—Came the national bump. We heard it, but didn't feel 
the vibration even through 


1930—when our gross business hit a new high. 


1931—Editors started to print fewer pages as circulations 
dropped and advertising revenue fell off. 


1932—Retrenchment became a by-word and prices of paper, 
ink, and equipment dropped to a new low. We “re- 
trenched,” too, and so successfully that 


1933—saw a small decline to the level of 1928, an eminently 
successful year. 


1934—-Marked the beginning of a carefully planned 
1935—sprint which built up a 
1936—momentum that was destined in 


1937—to carry us to an all-time high, even though the indus- 
trial situation, generally, was not as favorable as in 


1929-30. 


@ Sure proof, that 1937 climb, that this company’s strict adherence to 
its program of unique personalized service gives to otherwise cold type, 
paper, ink, and presses a definite warmth immediately appreciated by 
all of our publisher-customers, new and old. 








KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 
PUBLICATION PRINTERS, MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


As printers of Judge we extend hearty congratulations to 
America’s No. 1 bumor magazine on its fifty-seventh anniversary. 








If | Dare Say So 


(Continued from page 23) 
to LAVERNE JOHNNY MONTAGUE 
MOORE, with the hope that he will not 
forget to communicate with his mother 
and sister every day of 1938. The Judge 
who did not agree with the jury in the 
case is entitled to a New Year pat on the 
back, for Judge and Mother and Sister 
have such different duties in such a case, 
and they all did the best they could . . . 
the one for Justice, the others for LA- 
VERNE. . . . My hand to the “luna- 
tic,” wherever he may be, who told the 
KING to his face that hocus-pocus about 
the dead soldiers is all hypocrisy as long 
as we are preparing for another war to 
kill off more of them and to make other 
Cenotaphs glorious . . . or anyway, he 
said something like that, and, of course, 
they locked him up in the crazy house, 
since everybody knows it’s a crazy idea to 
try to tell the truth toa KING. . . . Joy 
bells for BOB BRINKERHOFF, as he 
and his LITTLE MARY MIXUP start 
off on their nineteenth year of publica- 
tion... and for WALTER LIPP- 
MANN, who has been the best job of 
getting unhighbrow of all the high-grade 
writers. . . . A little halo of holiday 
laurel for OLD WALT MASON, who 
continues to grind out the rippling 
rhymes after thirty years of it . . . and 
a wave of the old year’s nightshirt to 


| JUSTICE HUGO BLACK, safe in the 


cold isolation of his new righteousness. 


‘ CZLORIOUS New Year to ROCK. 


WELL KENT, whose tender ego swells 
like a scollop in fresh water, as he rea- 
lizes that he is the only man who ever 
made the inside of a postoffice building 
interesting to anybody. . . . A hunk of 
plum pudding to all the BUCKS; to 


/ FRANK for continuing to look like a 


dauntless explorer; to PEARL for help- 
ing us to understand China, and to 
GENE for being always ready to make 
his little speech about some trouper who 
has passed on. . . . The best figure of 
the year is that of SIR JOHN PERSH- 
ING, with OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND 
a contender in 1938. . . . Cap and am- 
ple gown for HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN LOON, with all his weighty words 
upon his head. . . . Cap and tinkling 
bells for CHARLIE McCARTHY, prize 
funster of 1937 . . . a turkey wing for 
JUAN TRIPPE, and the other one for 
EDDIE RICKENBACKER, _ because 
they make flight safe and pleasant. . . . 
To the HOOVERS, their dues. Honor to 
HERBERT, who never says die, and a 
New Year horn for J. EDGAR, who will 
know what to do with his horn. 











ARE YOU A “CHAIN” SMOKER 
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eooecccec co AND DO YOUR TEET SHOW IT? 


HAIN smokers save matches by lighting one cigarette with the stub of another— 
but, too often, their teeth pay the price. You've seen ‘em by the score—men 
and women whose teeth have a brownish tinge, the first warning of smoker's teeth. 


Let them all use Bost Tooth Paste . . . and what a difference! Bost dissolves tobacco 
stains—dissolves, we said. It doesn't scrape them off with raspy abrasives, it 
dissolves them off with bland and gentle oils. 


Bost Tooth Paste is no cure-all. It claims only to be a competent dentifrice that 
cleans teeth thoroughly—and has the added advantage of removing tobacco stains. 
With the amount of smoking we all seem to be doing these days, this extra power 
assumes great importance. You must try Bost Tooth Paste for a couple of weeks. 
You'll find that your teeth look brighter, your mouth tastes fresher. And, incidentally, 
if you have nicotine-stained fingers, don't forget that Bost can do a good job there, 
too. Try it, why don't 

you? Here's your coupon. 





Bost Tooth Paste Corporation 
480 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C., New York 


Here’s 10c for that trial tube of Bost Tooth Paste that 
removes tobacco stains safely. 
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K‘BLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 








Do EXPERT MMARKSMEN FIND THAT 
CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
MAKE A OLFFERENCE 





“YES, SIR, in any bunch of expert shots — 
Camels are the favorite cigarette,” says 
Ransford Triggs, one of the foremost marks- 
men in America. ‘““Marksmen know that 
it takes steady nerves to make high scores. 
And the fact that Camels don’t frazzle my 
nerves goes over big with me. I smoke 


plenty of Camels every day, too.” 


And millions of other people — 


the most loyal group of smokers 
in the world — put their “O. K.” 
on Camels too — making Camels 


the largest-selling cigarette 


in America 


TAKING X-RAYS is a deli- 
cate job—and a tiring one 
too. But as Miss Myrtle 


Sawler, X-ray technician, 
says: “When I’m tired, a 
Camel refreshes me. I 
geta ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


HOME economist, 
Elizabeth May, says: 
“There’s a world 
of comfort in smok- 
ing Camels ‘for di- 
gestion’s sake,’ at 
mealtimes.” 


“I’M HANDLING money by 
thousands,” says bank tell- 


er, John McMahon. 
“Jittery nerves 
don’t fit in with 
this work. So it's 
Camels for me.” 


5) 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


{ ABOVE} 
Head-on view of 
Ransford Triggs on 
the firing line. His 
.22 calibre rifle is 
equipped with hand- 
made sights. He uses 
the sighting ‘scope 
beside him to help 
get his sights set 
exactly for the centre 
of the bull’s-eye. The 
glove helps protect 
his hand. 


CAME. 


Camel pays millions 
more for COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! Camels 
are a matchless 
blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 


and Domestic. 


THE LARGEST-SELLING- 
CIGARETTE /N AMERICA 








